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- Board of Trade 


~ Members 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS-LONSDALE GRAIN CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


ELEVATOR CAPACITY, 7,000,000 BUSHELS 
Frank A. Theis, President E. F. Emmons, Vice President F. L. Rosenbury, Secy.-Treas. 


WOLCOTT & LINCOLN Walingtocrorcancl Ce wcll Kans. 


Incorporated Hutchinson, Kans. Salina, Kans. 
You Can Sell 801-810 Bd. of Trade, Kansas City Wichita, Kans. Dodge City, Kans. 
CONSIGNMENTS Marysville, Kans. Wellington, Kans. 


Your Elevator 


by advertising directly 


Future orders executed in all markets. Hoisington, Kans. Enid, Okla. 


to people who want 
to buy, by using a 


Grain & Feed Journals 
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MOORE-SEAVER |*<222288 


For Sale Ad GRAIN CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
= | BOARD OF TRADE 
Your grain journal has always been very NETL KANSAS CITY, MO ESARAC OG 3 


useful and satisfactory. I have been 42 
years in the grain business and most heart: 
ily recommend the Journals to the trade.— 
J. Spencer Morrison. 


Make 


Clark’s Car Load 
Grain Tables 


Eighth edition, extended to show bushels in 
largest carloads, shows the following range of 
reductions of pounds to bushels by fifty pound 
breaks. 

20,000 to 129,950 Ibs. to bushels of 32 !bs. 


Rr tte. ee 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
761 Chamber of Commerce 


20,000 *' 74,950 "' " a ee ‘ Terminal Offices 
20,000 " 118.950 mo " "4g" pepe eee Duluth, Milwaukee, Chicago, Green Bay, Cedar Rapids, 
y ‘ % “ ” r 11 Toledo, Buffalo, Albany, New York, Omaha, Kansas 
0 oe 56 Marshall, Minn, x e : ee Uma 
20,000 140,950 Sioux Falls, So. Dak. City, St. Louis, Portland, Seattle, Winnipeg, Man.; 
20,000 " 140950 " " " "60 " Lincoln. Nabi Montreal, Que. 


| Pounds in red ink; bushels in black, 48 pages. Cargill, Incorporated, Seed Division, Box 64, Minneapolis 


Linen ledger paper reinforced, bound in keratol 
with marginal index. Weight, 8 oz. 


Price $2.50 at Chicago 

GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 

332 So. La Salie St. Chicago 


AND ALL OTHER GRAINS 
Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 


When writing advertisers men- 


tion Grain & Feed Journals Comm | | BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


solidated. By so doing you help 


both yourself and the publication. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Your Elevator’s Wants Are Supplied in These Columns 
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2200 Board of Trade Established 1874 


LAMSON BROS.&COQO. STOCKS — BONDS 


Chicago, 11. COTTON — BUTTER 


“65 years of continuous service in the grain trade.” 


GRAIN — BEANS 


EGGS — PROVISIONS 


EK. W. BAILEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 


1142-44 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


JAMES E. BENNETT & CO. eter tes 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


332 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


CONSIGNMENTS AND FUTURES ORDERS SOLICITED IN ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 


PEORIA 
Board of Trade 


KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


332 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVERS — SHIPPERS — EXPORTERS 
MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
CHICAGO e ST. LOUIS @ PEORIA @ KANSAS CITY @ OMAHA 


ST. LOUIS CAIRO 
Merchants Exchange Board of Trade 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


BUYERS OF 
Oats Corn Wheat Barley 
Cedar Rapids, Ft. Dodge, Akron, St. Joseph, 
Ta. Ta. Ohio Mo. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Use Universal Grain Code 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Board of Trade 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Chamber of Commerce 


Hedging by Dealing 


= = 
in Grain Futures 
By G. Wright Hoffman, Ph.D. 

A subject of much interest to all han- 
dlers of grain; not a fragmentary dis- 
cussion but a presentation of the subject 
in a comprehensive and_ scientific 
manner. 

- This book, bound in cloth, 141 pages, 
includes, besides an extensive bibliogra- 
phy, chapters on: The Development of 
Futures Trading and the Practice of 
Hedging; The Theory of Hedging; 
Limitations Affecting Hedging; The Ex- 
tent of Hedging; Extension of the Prin- 
ciple of Hedging. 

This is a valuable book and will be 
worth to you many times its cost. 


Price $2.00 f. o. b. Chicago 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 
$32 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 


To BUY or SELL 


RENT or LEASE 
an ELEVATOR 


Place an adv. in the “Wanted” or 
“For Sale” columns of the GRAIN 
& FEED JOURNALS, of Chicago. ~ 
It will bring you quick returns. 


and Reduce Your Telegraph Tolls 
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GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated oon 


American Elevator & Grain Division 
Russell Miller Milling Company 
RECEIVERS, SHIPPERS AND ELEVATOR OPERATORS 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
Our System of Terminal Elevators, esables us to give prompt service and reliable quality 
o# coarse grains, durums and protein milling wheats. 


Wood Grain Corp. 
CONSIGNMENTS—BROKERAGE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


There is no better time to ad- 
vertise than the present. Bet- 


Lewis Grain Corp.| | J. G. McKILLEN, INC. 


ter start before your com- A good firm to consign to RECEIVERS 
petitor. Write the JOURNAL Corn—Oats—Soft Wheat—Barley Consignments a Specialty 
today. BUFFALO NEW YORK BUFFALO NEW YORK 


E. H. BEER & CO., INC. 


Successors to 


Chas. England & Co., Inc. 
GRAIN—HA Y—SEEDS 


Commission Merchants 
308-310 Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore 


LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN 
COMPANY 


Established 1877 
ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS 


Nanson Commission Co. 


Grain—Hay—Seeds 
202 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


RECEIVERS GRAIN = sHipprers 


eww. DEWEY «sonse 


Intermountain Elevator Company | 

and FORT MORGAN MILLS, INC. DENVER, COLORADO 

Receivers, Shippers, and Elevator Operators 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


Ample storage, constant stocks, and country connections enable us to give prompt, 
efficient service, and dependable quality on coarse grains, and protein milling wheats. 


CONSIGN TO DEWEY 


PEORIA 


1939 Hi-Speed Mixer 
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Super Mix 
**Vertical’’ 


Supremely modern— 
superbly constructed 
-—troublelessly operated. 


Every Cost Is Low 


America’s latest—and finest—at cost surprisingly 


low ... Constantly uniform mixing at greatest capacity 
to least power, care and upkeep... “V”-Belt Drive, 
Motorized . . . Ask for Catalog F-165. 


S. HOWES CO.., Inc., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
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HORNER & WYATT ZELENY 


Engineers Thermometer System 
- Protects Your Grain 
Designers of Grain Elevators eee 
and Feed Mills Estimates cheerfully given. 


Write us for catalog No. 6. 


Zeleny Thermometer Co. 
470 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 542 S. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Santa Fe Elevator A’ 


Kansas City, Kans. 


Power Problems a Specialty 


Capacity 
10,500,000 Bushels 


peg a ee —————————— 


JOHN S. METCALF Co. 


Grain Elevator Engineers and Constructors 
111 W. Jackson Blvd. 460 St. Helen St., Montreal 837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 
12-15 Dartmouth Street, London, England 


Equipped with 


Capacity Four Stewart 

5,000,000 Link-Belt 

Bushels Grain Car 
Usloaders 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ELEVATOR AT BALTIMORE 


JAMES STEWART CORPORATION 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


FISHER BUILDING—343 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Bones - Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Mutual Buildmg -~- — Kansas City, Mo. 


Designers and Builders 
Grain Elevators 


Feed and Flour Mills 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Springfield, Ill. 
1,000,000 bus. Elevator 
8 Story Flour Mill — 4 Story Cereal Mill © 
2 Story Warehouse 
designed and constructed by us under 
single contract. . 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated Bai 


DESIGNERS 
Grain Elevators 


WE BUILD 


GRAIN STORAGES 


The Barnett & Record Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Mill Buildings 


HOGENSON 


BUILDERS 
Industrial Plants 


Elevators — Feed Mills 


Construction Co. BUILDING , REMODELING 
29 Years’ Experience Designers and Builders MSO Goe Picea 
Send us your inquiries Elevators, Feed Mills, Warehouses WRITE 
POLK GENUNG POLK COMPANY REMODELING 


Fort Branch, Indiana Corn Exchange Bldg 


ORA LONG 


PERRY, KANSAS 


Builder of 
BETTER GRAIN ELEVATORS 
Remodeling and Waterproof Pits 


A. Clemans Construction Co. 
SOUTH SOLON, OHIO 


Contractors 
Fireproof Modern Grain Elevators 


T.E. IBBERSON CO. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDERS 


Feed Mills Coal Plants 
Repairing and Remodeling 


Engineers 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


We have found your Journal very in- 
structive and should the writer ever re- 
enter the grain business his name will again 
be found on your subscription list.—Jas. H. 
Myers (of the former Myers & Hardy), 
Reedson (Shenandoah Junction p. o.), Ia. 


Record of Cars Shipped 


This double page form is designed especially fer 
country shippers in keeping a complete record of 
each car of grain shipped from any station or to any 
firm. On each double page are the following column 
headings: Date Sold, Date Shipped, Car No., Initials, 
To.-Whom Sold, Destination, Grain, Grade Sold, 
Their Inspection, Discount, Amount Freight, Our 
Weight, Bushels, Destination Bushels, Over, Short, 
Price, Amount, Freight, Other Charges, Remarks. 


The book is 9%x12 inches, and contains 160 pages of 
ledger paper, 29 lines to each page, and has spaces for record- 
ing the foregoing facts regarding 2820 carloads. It is well 
bound in strong boards with karetol back and corners. 


Order Form 385. Price, $2.50. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


YOUR ELEVATOR 


can be brought up-to-date for less than 
it is costing you to operate it. Ask for 
our recommendations and estimates on 
modernizing your plant. 

Reliance Construction Co. 


Board of Trade Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE STAR ENGINEERING CO. | 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


Grain Elevator Builders 


Remcdeling — Additional Storage 
Equipment 


CHALMERS & BORTON 


J. A. LANDIS, EMINGTON, ILL. 


J. H.FISCH CO. 


Elevator Builders and Movers 
Barnesville, Minnesota 


NEED REPAIRS ? 


WRITE—WIRE—PHONE 


EIKENBERRY CONSTRUCTION C0. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
Builders and Equipment Jobbers 


CONTRACTORS 


AND 
ENGINEERS 


HUTCHINSON, 
KANSAS 


Coal Sales Book 2 bi. 


It facilitates bookkeeping, and reduces the chance 
for error. Practically three books in one: 1. Orig- 
inal entry of all sales made. 2. Original entry of 
the scale weights. 3. Journal from which the post- 
ing is done. e 

It contains spaces for 10,000 truck loads. Each 
page is ruled with column headings, as follows: 
Date, Ledger Folio, Buyer, Driver, Gross, Tare, 
Net, Kind, Price, Amount, Cash, Charge. 

This book is 10%x15% inches and contains 200 
numbered pages of linen ledger paper. Well bound 
with black cloth, and red keratol back and corners. 
Weight, 4 lbs. 

Order Form 44 Improved. Price, $3.50 at Chicago, 
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you mention the semi-monthly Grain & Feed Journals to an adver- 


Everytime tiser, you encourage him to make good on his advertised claims. 
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ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


NORTHERN !OWA—Grain Elevator and lum- 
ber yard priced for quick sale to settle estate. 
Address 82E5, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


Some SERVICE to your ads. I sold my ele- 
vator to the first man that answered the ad. 
But I received a nice number of inquiriles, 
too. Kansas Dealer. 


BUREAU COUNTY, ILL.—15,000 bu. cap. 
country elevator and feed house for sale; good 
grain territory; building and mach’y, good con- 
dition. Burnett Farmers HPlevator Co., Buda, Ill. 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS—Elevator for sale; near- 
est elevator about five miles; attractive to 
owner looking for self sustaining business; 
present owner age 70 retiring. Address 82E1, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


8,000 BUSHEL ELEVATOR with 22,000 bus. 
storage annex located in southern Nebraska. A 
real bargain; Bladen, Webster County, Neb. For 
further information write to Omaha Bank for 
Cooperatives, Farm Credit Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


EASTERN MICHIGAN elevator located in 
good territory; always a profit producer; needs 
additional working capital; old established busi- 
ness; write for further information on your busi- 
ness letterhead. Address 82D10, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago. 


CRIBBED GRAIN ELEVATOR—35,000 bu. ca- 
pacity, 11 bins; flour and feed house; office and 
engine room, office equipment; located at Nunda, 
S. D. For further information write to Omaha 
Bank for Cooperatives, Farm Credit Bldg.. 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


CENTRAL INDIANA — Modern completely 
electrified elevator with newly installed ton Bur- 
ton Mixer, Jay B Grinder with magnetic separa- 
tor; truck scales 20-ton heavy duty, large 
weighing out scales; elevator 40,000 bu. capacity, 
good billing to Indianapolis and Chicago, favor- 
able Eastern rate; will offer for 30 days only. 
Address 82C7, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


BARGAIN IF TAKEN AT ONCE—Some one 
{s always looking for an elevator at a good 
grain point and reads these ads just like you’re 
doing now, so if you wish to dispose of your 
present property, enlarge your present inter- 
ests, or embark in the grain business, USE 
these columns to your best advantage just as 
others are doing. WE WILL assist you in the 
composition of copy free. We are in business 
to be of service to YOU. There is no wrong 
time to put an ad in the columns of the 
Journal. TRY IT. 


The GREDEALERS JOURNAL 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—10,000 bu. cribbed elevator and 
equipment; coal sheds, office building and dwell- 
ing, cob and fuel house, lumber shed. Bradish, 
Boone County, Nebraska. For further informa- 
tion write to Omaha Bank for Cooperatives, 
Farm Credit Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 


KANSAS Elevator practically sold after three 
insertions. Here’s what the advertiser writes: 
‘We enclose check for three insertions of our 
ad. We have had more than a dozen inquiries 
from our ad and believe that we will be able 
to effect a sale.’’ This proves conclusively the 
value of a Journal Want-Ad. 


ELEVATORS WANTED 


WANTED—Blevator at good grain station in 
N. W. Okla., S. Kansas or N. W. Texas. Give 
full particulars; must be reasonable. Address 
82D3, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


IF YOU DO NOT find the elevator you want 
advertised, place your wants in the ‘“‘Hlevators 
Wanted” section and you will receive full par- 
ticulars regarding many desirable properties 
not yet advertised. 


ELEVATOR BROKERS 


HAVE several good elevators for sale in Illi- 
nois and Indiana; also have several prospective 
buyers. If you want to sell or buy an elevator 
get in touch with C. F. Scott, Mlliopolis, Il. 


FLOUR MILL FOR SALE 


100 BBL. MILL in first class condition with 
good going paying business; fine agricultural 
section, a real opportunity; owner died sudden- 
ly. T. E. Dye, Agt., Urbana, Ohio. 


SEEDS FOR SALE 


WHEN YOU want field or grass seed, write 
us, and we will put you in communication with 
nearby dealers, who have what you seek. The 
service is free. Information Buro, Grain & Feed 
Journals, 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Illt 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES—SPEAR SAFETY— 
for mailing samples of grain, feed and seed. 
Made of heavy kraft paper, strong and durable; 
size 44%4x7 inches. Have limited supply to sell 
at $2.85 per hundred, or 600, $10.00 plus postage. 
Sample mailed on request. Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


KEEP POSTED 


IN 
FFs oJOURNALS 


332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


A merger of Grain Dealers Journal, American Elevator & Grain Trade, Grain World and 
Price Current-Grain Reporter, 


Gentlemen:—In order to keep us posted regarding what is going 
on in the grain and feed trades outside our office, please send us the 
Grain & Feed Journals twice each month. Enclosed find Two Dollars 


for one year. 


Name: of, Firm’ osc. ss ol ng ee eee ee 


Capacity of Elevator 


Post Office 


State 
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SITUATION WANTED 


SITUATION WANTED by man with grain 
and elevator experience; member of Board of 
Trade. Address 82F12, Grain & Feed Journals, 


Chicago. 


POSITION WANTED by married man, 23 
years’ experience in grain, feed and coal busi- 
ness: best of reference; competent to take full 
charge of a plant. Charles C. Inglis, Alexan- 
dria, Ind. 


POSITION WANTED—Having sold my eleva- 
tor, I will take a manager’s job; 10 years’ expe- 
rience in grains, seeds, feeds and coal; 42 years 
old; speak good German as well as English; 
can handle any set of books; sober and indus- 
trious; married and have a family. William 
Meeves, New Liberty, Iowa. 


SALES AGENTS WANTED 


Proven necessity for grain elevators, flour 
mills and processing plants. Outstanding op- 
portunity for sales volume. Must have auto and 
sell on good commission basis. Territory open 
in East, Southeast, West and Northwest. State 
experience and qualifications. Address 82D13, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WHATEVER your business may be, it will 
find a ready market if advertised in the “‘Busi- 
ness Opportunities’? columns of GRAIN & FEED 
JOURNALS, “hicago. 6200 grain men look to 
these columns twice each month for real op- 
portunities. 


Grain Contracts 
with Farmers 


Form 10 D. C. is recognized as the 
best for contracting grain and seed 
from farmers, and is in extensive use 
by grain dealers. Do not take chances 
with verbal contracts. They lead to 
misunderstandings, differences and dis- 
putes, as well as loss of profits and cus- 
tomers. Contract certifies that farmer: 

“has. Sold..c<.6...nUshels. (Gls .cuna cats cree 
cents per bushel, to grade No........., to be 
delivered at. son or before........” It 
also certifies that, “if. inferior grain is deliv- 
ered, the market difference at which such grain 
is selling on day of delivery shall be deducted. 
Any extension of time at buyer's option.” 

Originals are printed on bond paper, 
machine perforated so they may be 
easily removed; duplicates are of man- 
ila, All have spaces ruled on the back 
for recording each load delivered on 
the contract, Check bound, size 514x8™% 
inches, 100 sets numbered in duplicate 
and supplied with 4 sheets of carbon 
paper. Order Form 10 DC Improved. 
Price $1.10, f. 0. b. Chicago. Wt. 1 Ib. 


Triplicating book is same as 10 DC 
and contains 100 additional copies of 
the contract printed on strong tissue 
and 4 sheets of dual faced carbon. Or- 
der Form 10 TC. Price $1.35, f. 0. b. 
Chicago. Weight, 21 ozs. 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 


332 So. La Salle St. 


Chicago, III. ; 
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MOTORS—GENERATORS 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Large stock of motors and generators, A.C. 
and D.C., new and rebuilt, at attractive prices. 
Special bargains in hammermill motors, 25 to 
100 H.P., 1200 to 8600 R.P.M. Write for stock 
list and prices. Expert repair service. 

V. M. NUSSBAUM & CO., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
ee ee ee ae eS 


REBUILT ELECTRIC MOTORS: Save 50% 
on your motor costs and secure fully recondi- 
tioned motors—all types and sizes. ONE YEAR 
GUARANTEE. Complete motor rewinding and 
repair service. Write us on your requirements, 
we buy, sell, trade, and exchange. Send for 
complete stock list, Bulletin No. 60, thirty-two 
illustrated pages, mailed free on request. Rock- 
ford Electric Equipment Co., 728 South Wyman 
Street, Rockford, Illinois. 


MOTORS—PUMPS: Guaranteed rebult electric 
motors, pumps, etc. Largest stock in TIlli- 
nois, outside of Chicago. Will take your equip- 
ment in trade; also offer emergency motor re- 
pair and rewinding service. Distributors for 
Wagner and Peerless motors, specially adapted 
for farm and grain elevator application. We 
offer free engineering advice on your problems. 
Write us without obligation. New illustrated 
bulletin No. 23, just off the press, will be mailed 
on request. Rockford Power Machinery Co., 

th Ave. and 6th St., Rockford, Il. 


MACHINES FOR SALE 


CORN CUTTER & Grader—has motor—used 
very little. 82A7, Grain & Feed Jrnls., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—Bender Overhead Truck Lift in 
good condition, 30 ft. track. Priced for quick 
sale. Enos Grain €o., Morocco, Ind. 


FEED MIXER for sale, has motor, and a late 
machine. Need space. Will sacrifice. Write 
82A8, Grain & Feed Journais, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—20 in. Attrition Monarch feed mill 
with 2-10 h.p. motors, one roller mill, one rope 
drive; reasonable. P. H. Gust Elevators, Hen- 
ning, Minnesota. 

DISTRIBUTOR—Latest improved, dust tight, 
built to fit any requirement; easily installed; 
very efficient; hundreds in use. Address 82F4 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


FOR SALE — Rebuilt Attrition and Hammer 
Mills, Mixers, Corn Cutters, Engines, Motors, 
Etc. Weaver Sales Corp., Corn Exchange, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE—8 See. Plansifter; Corn Sheller; 
new Bran Packer; Friction Drive; Exact Weight 
Scale; many other items. McWilliams Mill Mach- 
inery, 332 E. Ky. St., Louisville, Ky. 


FOR SALE—No. 9 Invincible oat clipper, 1200 
bus. per hour capacity, equipped with SKF ball 
pearings; complete with shoe and extra irons; 
all in good condition. Stuttgart Rice Mill, Box 
720, Stuttgart, Arkansas. 


SELL YOUR SECOND HAND _ Machines 
Now—tomorrow they will not be worth as much 
as they are today. A shiny machine which has 
just been in operation sells quicker and brings 
a bigger price than a dirty, rusty one. 


TOTALLY ENCLOSED BALL BEARING 
MOTOR: Wagner, 20 h.p.; single phase; AC; 
220-440V; 60C; speed 1725; Type 156CA. Rated as 
standard equipment by insurance companies. 
200 Ampere 250V service switch and cabinet 
included. Price $220.00. Guaranteed one 
R. T. Blood, 954 Highland, Salina, Kan. 


year. 


RECONDITIONED 


PULLEYS 
BELTING, ETC. 
E. COHN & SONS, INC. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—One Monitor No. 11 Dustless 
Grain Separator. Schreiber Mills, St. Joseph, Mo. 


FEED MIXER—one ton—floor level feed—has 
motor—good as new. Write 82A9, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


HAMMER MILL with 25-h.p. motor and all 
attachments. Pricéd to sell. Write 82A10, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago, II. 


FOR SALE—Factory reconditioned truck lifts. 
One Standard Model Kewanee with steel safety 
guard; one Stone Air Pressure I-beam type 
overhead; miscellaneous assortment of extra air 
tanks and compressors. Ask for detailed specifi- 
cations and prices. Portable Elevator Mfg. Co., 
Bloomington, Illinois. 


THE WANTED-FOR SALE DEPARTMENT 
of GRAIN & FEED JOURWALS is a market 
place where buyer and seller, employer and 
employe, and those offering investments can 
meet to their mutual advantage and profit and 
it will pay every subscriber to give these col- 
umns a close study twice each month, because 
of the constantly changing variety of opportu- 
nities seeking your consideration. 


Daily 
MARKET RECORD 


A boon to the grain dealer who 
keeps a convenient, permanent rec- 
ord of daily market quotations for 
ready reference. 

This book provides space for re- 
cording hourly Board of Trade 


radio or CND quotations for 
Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye, and Bar- 
ley. Spaces for a week’s markets 
on a sheet; sixty sheets, size 914 x 
11¥4 inches, in a book. Well bound 
in tough pressboard. Shipping 
weight one pound. Order Form 
CND 97-5, Price $1, plus postage. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 
332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
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ENGINES FOR SALE 
FOR SALE—20 h.p. Fairbanks-Morse gasoline 
engine, in good working order. F. L. Yeoman, 
Hanna Lumber & Grain Co.., Hanna, Ind. 


FOR SALE—One twin cylinder Miller Im- 
proved 85 h.p. natural gas engine, recently fac- 
tory reconditioned; new pistons and cylinders 
rebored at a cost of $500.00, runs like new. A 
new one costs $3,800.00, not counting installa- 
tion; will sell cheap; have no use for it. Great 
Peerless Mills, 315 S. 2d St., Miamisburg, Ohio. 


SCALES FOR SALE 


TRUCK SCALES, new and rebuilt, 8x16 to 


9x50 platforms, 10 to 50 ton capacities. Also 
Counter and Warehouse Dormant Scales, Mo- 
tors, Generators, Electrical equipment. J: 


Rosenbaum & Son, Centerville, Iowa. 


MACHINES WANTED 


WANTED—Brown-Duval one or two compart- 
ment; Electric Moisture tester. Address 82F 11, 


Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 
STOP! READ! THINK! One advertiser 
writes, “Your service brought me 24 replies.” 


We can do the same for you. Don’t wait, write 


now. 


Grain Storage Receipts 


A written receipt is indispensible to grain 
dealers who store grain for farmers. This 
receipt records the amount, kind, and 
grade of grain, and sets forth terms of 
storage as follows: 


“Stored grain will be purchased at 
per bushel under the Chicago...........- 


future, settlement to be made on or before 
19...., at which 


date the grain described herein will be con- 

sidered sold. 
“Storage must be paid for at the rate of 
for the first 


. days, and at 
the rate of c per bushel per 
(month, day) thereafter until sold, this 
charge to include fire insurance. Deteriora- 
tion and shrinkage at owner’s risk.” 

Grain Storage Receipt book contains 75 
originals *of goldenrod bond paper, 75 
duplicates of manila, 3 sbeets of carbon, 
and heavy, pearl-grey pressboard covers. 
Shipping weight, 1 lb. Order Form 15SR. 
Price 95c each, or 3 books for $2.50, plus 
postage. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
Consolidated 


Duplicating Scale Ticket Book 


A labor-saving scale ticket 
book in which the buyer 
keeps a carbon copy of the 
entries made on every scale 
ticket issued, so altered or 
spurious tickets may be 
readily detected. 

This book contains 100 
leaves of white bond paper, 
machine perforated, bear- 
ing 800 tickets of form 
shown, inter-leaved with 
100 blank manila sheets. 
Well printed and bound in 


Load of 


Driver. 


Bought of 


Price_____ Per Cwt. Gross———. 


Prices Per Bu: 


Lbs. 
te bee 
N 6 ee 
Net —Bu. 


on. off. 


Weigher. 


(Three-Fourths Actual Size) 


aK board covers. Supplied with 4 sheets of No. 1 carbon paper, size 84%¥1 
. Order Form 62. Price $1.40, plus postage. Weight 3 lbs. 


Cash with order for twelve books earns 10% discount. 
Send all orders to 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated 


332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill, 


it 


be 


The Day 
Dual-Clone 


the GR°DEaLERS JOURNAL 


Can’t Happen 
HERE? 


Too often operators of grain elevators, feed 
and flour mills take it for granted their plants, 
and employees are fully protected. Statistics of 
Elevator Dust explosions of the past 10 years 


prove that ONLY through EFFECTIVE Dust Con- 


trol Systems can your property and employees 


safeguarded. 


We offer our experience free. 


We sell our equipment reasonable. 


THE DAY COMPANY 


Collector 2938 Pillsbury Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 


A veal advancement in effi- 
cient Dust Control. 


hot grain! 


Spontaneous ignition fires are increasing. The ex- 
tended use of brewers’ grains, distillers’ grains, 
gluten feeds and all types of molasses mixed feeds 
is responsible. The increase in storage of these prod- 
ucts in bins in bulk adds to the hazard. The answer 
is purchase only on moisture content guarantee and 
temperature readings in the bins after storage. The 
arrangement for temperature readings may be an 
automatic system or may be arranged with pipes 
and facilities for lowering thermometers in the 
pipes. 

At the first sign of heating of any of these grains 
the product should be removed entirely from the 
premises. A great many properties are being de- 


stroyed from failure to observe these precautions. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


Department of 
ASSOCIATION OF MILL AND ELEVATOR 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 


400 West Madison Street Chicago, Illinois 


In Canada: The Day Company of Canada, Ltd. 


WHAT DO YOU NEED 


to modernize your plant so it will minimize your 
labor and increase your profits? Is it here? 


Account Books Hammer Mill 
Attrition Mill Head Drive 
Bag Closing Machine Leg Backstop 
Bags ay treed Laehenes Rods 
oller ng Spout 
Bearings\ Rei, Magnetic Separator 
Belting Manlift 
Bin Thermometer Moisture Tester 
Bin Valves Motor Control 
Bleachers and Purifiers Mustard Seed Separator 
Boots Oat Clipper 
Buckets Oat Huller 
Car Liners Plans of Grain Elevaters 
Car tees Ere nates 
‘aller il Engine 
Oar ) Pusher PoWer ) Motors 
Car Seals Power Shovel 
Cipher Codes Railroad Claim Books 
Claim (R. R.) Collectien Rope Drive 
Clover Huller Safety Steel Sash 
Coal Conveyor Sample Envelopes 
Concrete Restoration Truck 
Corn Cracker Scales { Hopper 
Conveying Machimery Automatie 
Distributor Scale Tickets 
Dockage Tester 8carifying Machine 
tetird . Screw ae 
ust Collector Machine 
Duat Protector Seed Treating )}Chemicale 
Blevator Leg Separator 
tap i Paint Sheller 
eed Formulas Asbesto 
Feed Ingredients Siding-Roofing {Steet or Zine 
Dry Silent Chain Drive 
Feed Mixer Vase ienaet Speed Reduction Unite 
Feed Mill Spouting 
Fire Barrels Btorage Tanks 
Fire Extinguishers Testing Apparatus 
Foundation Restoration Transmission Machinery 
Grain Cleaner Waterproofing (Cement) 
Grain Drier Weevil Exterminator 
Grain Tables Wheat Washer 


Draw a line through the supplies wanted, and write us regard- 
ing your contemplated improvements or changes. We will 
place you in communication with reputable firms specialising 
in what you need, to the end that you will receive information 
regarding the latest and best. 


INFORMATION BURO 
Grain & Feed Journals, 332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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INCORPORATED 


832 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl., 
| Charles S. Clark, Manager 


U.S.A. 


A merger of 


GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
Established 1898 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & 
GRAIN TRADE 
Established 1882 


THE GRAIN WORLD 
Established 1928 


PRICE CURRENT - GRAIN REPORTER 
Wstablished 1844 


Pubiished on the second and fourth 
Wednesdays of each month in the inter- 
ests ‘of better business methods for pro- 
gressive wholesale dealers in grain, feed 
and field seeds. It is the champion of 
improved mechanical equipment for facili- 
tating and expediting the handling, grind- 
ing and improving of grain, feeds and 
seeds. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES to _ United 
States, Canada and countries within the 
8th Postal Zone, semi-monthly, one year, 
cash with order, $2.00; single copy current 
issue, 25c. 


ake, Foreign Countries, prepald, one year, 


THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain 
& Feed Journals Consolidated as a me- 
dium for reaching progressive grain, feed 
and field seed dealers and elevator oper- 
ators is unquestioned. 


Advertisements of meritorious grain 
elevator and feed grinding machinery and 
of responsible firms who seek to serve 
grain, feed and field seed dealers are so- 
licited. We will not knowingly permit our 
Pages to be used by irresponsible firms 
for advertising a fake or a swindle. 


LETTERS on subjects of Interest to 
those engaged in the grain, feed and field 
seed trades, news items, reports on crops, 
grain movements, new grain firms, new 
grain elevators, contemplated improve- 
ments, grain receipts, shipments, and cars 
leaking grain in transit, are always wel- 
come. Let us hear from you. 


QUERIES for grain trade information 
not found in the Journai are invited. 
The service is free. 


CHICAGO, ILL, MARCH 22, 1939 


WHEN governmental agencies which 
have been lending more than market 
value on stored wheat start to dump 
their load, prices will no doubt have a 
fainting spell. 


STATE wage and hour legislation is 
meeting defeat in many states where the 
lawmakers. have discovered their aping 
of the federal act is not going to help 
industry or labor. 


INDIANA, like some other states, is 
trying to apprehend thieves of farm 
produce who sell in the public markets 
and sheriffs are searching vigilantly the 
receiving books of country grain buyers 
for some trace of stolen grain and seeds. 
Cautious buyers are paying strangers 


- only with checks and keeping a complete 
. description of the product, the sellers 
and their equipment as required by the 


~ laws of some states. While the buyers’ 
* records may help to catch the thieves, 
» they may also help to make it unneces- 
psary for the buyer to pay for grain a 
4 second time. 


BUROCRATIC disregard of a law is 
exemplified by the Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission ruling that a captive mine op- 
erated by and for a railroad is subject 
to the Act. It required a decision of 
the U. 8S. Circuit Court on Mar. 15 to 
make the Commission aware of the 
following provision of the Act: ‘The 
provisions of this section shall not apply 
to coal consumed by the producer or to 
coal transported by the producer to him- 
self for consumption by him.’ Unfortu- 
nately the victims of unlawful buro- 
cratic rulings must bear the expense of 
going into court to get relief from or- 
ders that never should have been issued. 


CROP improvement associations are 
attaining an efficieney long desired and 
earnestly sought through careful organi- 
zation. The more demonstration of test 
plats is extending the desire for larger 
crops of better grain to the great ad- 
vantage of all concerned. We find the 
northwest being served not only by state 
crop improvement associations, but also 
by sectional associations and all working 
together harmoniously, striving to arouse 
an active interest in real improvement in 
the farmers’ work. The success of the 
various ass’ns should encourage other 
sections to better agricultural methods 
and practices. 


THE SAVING of a large elevator at 
Sharon, N. D. recently which was dis- 
covered to be on fire by an observing 
youngster must be credited directly to 
the efficient use of well filled fire ex- 
tinguishers which kept the flames in 
check until the local fire department ar- 
rived on the scene. So many elevators 
are saved from complete destruction by 
the prompt use of water barrels and 
buckets and fire extinguishers, you would 
expect every owner or operators of a 
grain store house to provide this inex- 
pensive fire fighting equipment on every 
floor. The isolation of most of the coun- 
try elevators is such that unless effec- 
tive work is done quickly by courageus 
neighbors the plant is doomed to go up 
in smoke. 


TARIFF barriers among the several 
states are to be considered at a timely 
conference to be held Apr. 5, 6 and 7 at 
Chicago; and it is to be hoped this will 
be an entering wedge for the removal of 
many burdens new imposed by state laws 
upon industry. California lawmakers 
are so peeved by the enactment of state 
laws discriminating against products of 
the Golden State that they are seriously 
considering a new law which shall pro- 
vide for the levying of heavy taxes on 
the products of any state discriminating 
against or taxing the products of Cali- 
fornia. That is the natural result of 
state legislation taxing the commerce of 
other states. The offenders are violating 
the Constitution of the United States 
which reserves the right to regulate in- 
terstate commerce to Congress alone. 


APPROXIMATELY 50% of the corn 
in McLean County, Ill., is reported to 
be under seal on loans from the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. Additional quanti- 
ties are security for loans from country 
banks. More cautious than the govern- 
ment agency, private banks have been 
loaning only 35c to 40c¢ a bushel on corn 
cribbed as collateral, amounts that are 
below the market at some country points. 


CONTRARY to general expectations of 
the corn trade, farmers of the corn belt 
are not sealing corn for loans as rap- 
idly as several months ago. Inasmuch 
as the time for sealing will expire March 
81st, it was expected that corn growers 
would greatly increase their borrowing, 
but the reports of the CCC, published 
elsewhere in this number, would seem to 
indicate that the sealing is about ready 
to stop. 


WHILE very little wheat of high pro- 
tein content may be released to bor- 
rowers exercising their option to do so 
before June 15 the ruling will have the 
beneficial effect of removing a cause for 
discontent among farmers who rightly 
or wrongly believe their wheat was extra 
good. To a few this is important, as 
wheat with 16 per cent protein commands 
15 cents more per bushel than wheat 
with only 11.90 per cent protein. 


SEED OATS in many sections of the 
country are showing extraordinarily low 
percentage of germination. The germi- 
nation range of 50 samples submitted by 
growers in Indiana showed 4 to 98 per 
cent. The farmer seeding the 4 per cent 
grade of seed would be worse than wast- 
ing his time. At least 25 per cent of 
the seed was too low in germination to 
be recommended as desirable seed, let 
alone the matter of suitable variety. As 
the poor germination has been traced. 
back to moisture during harvest time, 
germination tests should be run in areas: 
where the rainfall during harvest time 
was prolonged. 


AGRICULTURAL economists have 
made careful estimates of the cost of 
boarding hungry rats and figures have 
been compiled to support the statement 
that every rat tolerated in a corn crib 
costs the owner $2.00 a year. Poisons 
are so inexpensive and so effective that 
every owner of cribbed grain as well as 
every elevator operator should be glad 
to spread K-R-O at every convenient 
point for the pesty rodents. The latest 
remedy to be tried by grain and feed 
dealers comes from Griswold, Iowa, 
where the local feed store backed its 
delivery truck into its warehouse and left 
the motor running with a small supply 
of gas in the hope of exterminating a 
surplus supply of rodents. While a few 
rats were, no doubt, killed, the danger 
to humans and to the safety of the prop- 
erty was too great a hazard for the rid- 
dance to be gained. 
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SENATOR Gillette of Iowa has fallen 
under the spell of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the AAA and has recently 
introduced a bill extending the federal 
crop insurance to corn. The wheat grow- 
ers of the southwest who are already 
convinced their insured crop for 1939 
is a dismal] failure are filing claims in 
staggering amounts. Why not? 


A CENTRAL market buyer of country 
shipments is sad because of having to 
pay for grain a second time. The grower 
had mortgaged his crop to the Texas 
Emergency Crop and Feed Loan Bureau. 
Unfortunately for the grower, he sold it 
to a fly-by-night who paid him with a 
rubber check so that he could not lift 
the lien even though he had so desired. 


THE GOVERNMENT’S reports on 
farmers’ intent to plant acreages of 
wheat have generally been ignored by 
farmers who prefer to decide for them- 
selves the acreage to be devoted to each 
grain. As a rule the farmer is better 
satisfied when managing his own busi- 
ness than when directed by others. He 
knows as well as anyone that crops can- 
not be determined in advance any better 
than the weather and naturally he pre- 
fers to depend on his own judgment as 
to how much to plant of any grain. 


GRAIN BUYERS of some Nebraska 
sections are complaining most vigorously 
of farmers’ growing practice of bringing 
a few bags to market in a passenger car 
instead of hauling it to market in parcels 
large enough to load a car. The only 
remedy for this small lot handling is to 
refuse to pay the market for anything 
less than a full truck load. The grain 
dealer cannot afford to start his elevator 
for four or five bushels of wheat and the 
longer he holds small lots of any grain, 
the more nervous he gets about the 
market. 


THE SOYBEAN market is free from 
“government domination of acreage or 
price or handling. Merchandising, pro- 
cessing, and exporting of this crop is 
proceeding normally in the _ orderly 
method of marketing built up by the or- 
ganized grain exchanges. As a conse- 
quence of leaving the handling of this 
crop to the trade without benefit pay- 
ments, without loans, without conserva- 
tion, without export subsidy and without 
ever normal granary the producers are 
enjoying a very high price for the large 
crop they have for sale. This week soy- 
beans sold at the highest price on the 
crop, while wheat, coddled by the gov- 
ernment, sold near the lowest. The es- 
sential difference is that everyone inter- 
ested in soybeans has the fullest infor- 
mation and can act confidently, while 
those interested in wheat must let it 
alone to avoid being caught if the manip- 
ulations by the government end as manip- 
ulations usually do, in a crash. 
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Taxes Must Be Reduced 


Merchants and manufacturers gener- 
ally are a unit in their demand for a 
marked reduction in the burdensome 
taxes now absorbing not only the earn- 
ings of industry, but some of the in- 
vested capital. Unfortunately for busi- 
ness leaders generally, our lawmakers 
have failed to recognize that if govern- 
ment grabs all earnings of industry then 
nothing is left for the promotion or ex- 
pansion of business. 

The 1938 reports of many large cor- 
porations show such a marked shrinkage 
in net earnings and heavy increases in 
taxes, there is little left for the stock- 
holders so the income tax collectors must 
pass on empty handed. The wasteful 
spending spree indulged in during re- 
cent years has taken such a large per- 
centage of the earnings of industry, 
nothing is left to promote or expand 
business, so the needs for laborers are 
rapidly shrinking instead of increasing. 


The many new regulations, restrictions 
and limitations are not only strangling 
business, but are wiping out the work- 
ers’ opportunity for legitimate employ- 
ment at honest labor. Pushing leaves 
around a vacant lot does not appeal to 
the self-respecting worker as a service 
of real value to anyone; however, the pre- 
vailing wasteful policies will, no doubt, 
be continued until the taxpayers of the 
land unite in a vigorous protest against 
any increase or even a continuation of 
present taxes. 


Cheap Greases Will Not Give 


Needed Lubrication 


Hot bearings have always been a 
perpetual nightmare for operators of 
fast moving machinery so naturally elev- 
ator owners should be deeply interested 
not only in efficient lubrication of all 
bearings, but also in the installation of 
anti-friction bearings. 

Some types of lubricating cups which 
were designed especially for the applica- 
tion of a special lubricant of highest 
grade have recently contributed to a 
number of hot boxes, because the oper- 
ators thoughtlessly filled the cups with 
cheap substitutes which failed to pro- 
vide the lubrication needed. Elevator 
owners generally recognize that oil sales- 
men are specially interested in the sale 
of their own products. They have not 
yet come to recognize that cheap sub- 
stitutes will not give lubrication when 
used in conjunction with modern grease 
cups. 

Recent fires caused by hot bearings 
have been carefully checked back to the 
cheap grease put in the cups. Last week 
the babbit of an Indiana corn sheller 
was detected running out both ends of 
bearing. Careful inspection disclosed 
the fact that the Venango cup had been 


filled with ordinary grease of low lubri- 
cating value. 

Elevator operators owe it to them- 
selves to insist on the lubrication of all 
bearings so as to obtain the greatest 
protection against hot boxes. The cheap- 


est lubricant on the market will always 


be the most expensive because of the 
greater power consumption, the more 
frequency of application needed, the in- 
creased friction hazard and the increased 
cost of fire insurance. The elevator 
owner who persists in the use of cheap 
substitutes is fooling himself because 
eventually he must pay: dearly for the 
bad _ practice. 


Advantages of Cleaning and 
Treating Farmers’ Seeds 


So many operators of country elevators 
have through trial and perseverance 
found that the selecting of choice seed, 
cleaning it and treating it for farmer 
patrons, not only helps to build good 
will, but it helps the farmers to larger 
yields of better grain. Not only does this 
enable the grain buyer to pay the farmer 
a higher price for his crop, but it re- 
lieves the grain shipper of many disap- 
pointing discounts. 

Until quite recently, Indiana wheat 
buyers have made more pronounced ad- 
vancement in helping their farmer pa- 
trons to more profitable production than 
buyers of any other section, but we are 
now receiving favorable reports from 
many other states indicating that coun- 
try elevator operators generally are mak- 
ing an earnest effort to encourage all 
farmers to select choice heavy seed and 
bring it to the elevator for cleaning and 
treating for smut. The Iowa State Col- 
lege has just published a long list of ele- 
vator operators which it learns are pre- 
pared to clean and treat farmers’ seed 
grain. 

Those who have rendered this service 
in the past have been so well pleased 
with the results that they are not only 
continuing the service, but planning to 
improve it in hope of securing more 
profitable crops for their patrons. The 
mixture of weed seed of many varieties 
has so reduced the market value of many 
crops that states of the Pacific North- 
west are making large appropriations for 
vigorous attacks on all sections produc- 
ing excessive crops of weed seeds. 

While such pests will, no doubt, be 
produced in large volume every year, the 
crop can be materially reduced if the 
country grain buyers will equip their 
plants to clean and treat seed and then 
discount sharply, grain containing weed 
seeds which is offered them for sale. 


FREQUENT tests of moisture in corn 
being received at country stations show 
such a wide variation buyers must test 
corn from different sections carefully if 
they expect to buy on a safe margin. 
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Regimentation of Producers 
a Passing Stage 


Just now federal control of agricul- 
ture looms large. One sees the govern- 
ment in the near future as the holder of 
vast quantities of insurance and loan 
grain. 

It is a mistake, however, to believe 
that this control of production and mar- 
keting is to be permanent. In the course 
of time persons injured will find a way 
into the courts, where it will be declared 
the federal government has no power 
to control production. 

Even now the Supreme Court has be- 
fore it a case brought by southern to- 
bacco growers attacking the quota system 
of controlling sales, which will apply to 
every other commodity. 

The whole structure of federal control 
will go by the boards after the public 
has learned that scarcity and restriction 
spell a lower standard of living and that 
greater production, giving more to be 
divided, provides the more abundant life. 

Greater production spells prosperity 
for the farmer, the grain merchants, the 
transportation companies, processors and 
consumers. 


Relief Needed from Political 


Domination 


Industrial leaders and some _ law- 
makers have recently prescribed a relief 
remedy for the existing depression that 
is being sadly ignored by many of our 
lawmakers, who continue to introduce 
bills for the regulation and domination 
of industry in a way that would greatly 
increase the cost of doing business as 
well as leave owners little freedom in the 
management of their own business. 

The railroads, the banks and the com- 
modity exchanges have been so handi- 
capped recently with burocratic limita- 
tions and regulations that all are dis- 
couraged to the quitting point and yet 
the lawmakers seem to fee] that all in- 
dustrialists and business men generally 
are criminals of the first order and 
should be regulated every minute of the 
day at their own expense and their own 
disadvantage. These wiseacres overlook 
the fact that if any business is to con- 
tinue to serve its customers, it must add 
the cost of all governmental regulation to 
its established overhead, otherwise, this 
property must soon fall into the hands 
of the sheriff. 

One of the latest disturbing bills intro- 
duced in the Nebraska legislature recent- 
ly will be up for hearing at Lincoln next 
Thursday, and among other things, it 
- provides, ‘that every person engaged in 
» the business of buying, selling or deal- 
4 ing in grain shall be licensed by the 


' . Department of Agriculture and Inspec- 


tion: To establish rules and regulations 
as to testing, sampling, weighing and 
grading of grain.” 


We suspect the lawmakers overlook 
the fact that this will treat the grain 
dealer as a suspicious character who 
needs a lot of regulating and inspecting. 
Fifty years ago our lawmakers were 
content to enact laws requiring the sub- 
jects of each enactment to do thus and 
so and be punished and fined if they 
failed to comply with the requirements 
of the law, but today each new regula- 
tion provides for recording clerks, in- 
spectors and what not which, of course, 
materially increases not only the de- 
mands on the time of the merchant 
regulated, but also assesses him for the 
service. The prime purpose of many 
of these regulatory bills seems to be 
the establishment of a new army of 
burocrats who will support the author 
at the next election. 


Explosive Fumigants Too 


Dangerous to Use 


While bisulphide of carbon has been 
used as an effective fumigant for many 
years, it has caused so many disastrous 
explosions and fires that men who value 
either their own life or their property 
will avoid using this dangerous gas. 

‘We recognize that many agricultural 
workers do not hesitate to recommend 
carbon bisulphide, but we have pub- 
lished so many notices of disastrous ex- 
plosions following the application of this 
gas that we feel constrained once again 
to warn our readers against using it. 


On March 9th, the Hon. S. I. Watson 
of the State Board of Education of Geor- 
gia and two of his tenants were instantly 
killed by an explosion of carbon bisul- 
phide. They had just applied the fluid 
to 1200 bushels of grain which they held 
in storage and upon closing the heavy 
door of his granary, the explosion oc- 
curred with most disastrous results. The 
only possible explanation is that a nail 
on the edge of the door struck a nail in 
the door jamb and the resulting spark 
touched off the powerful gas destroying 
the granary as well as the three men at- 
tempting to exterminate weevil infesting 
the grain. 

In other cases, the gas has been ex- 
ploded by nails in the heels of workmen’s 
shoes scraping the floor and causing the 
needed spark. The gas has also been 
known to be exploded by a jar such as 
the blow of a hammer or the falling of 
heavy weights. 

The gas is so easily exploded, most 
fire insurance policies are voided by the 
application of carbon bisulphide so that 
grain dealers who persist in using this 
powerful fumigant to exterminate weevil 
not only jeopardize the lives of them- 
selves and their employees, but the safety 
of their property. It is hardly fair for 
any one to use this explosive without giv- 
ing others ample warning to get away 
quick lest they, too, be exterminated. 


SUPPRESSING information on wheat 
stocks will defeat the Argentine govern- 
ment if its purpose is to raise the price 
of wheat. Concealing the figures usu- 
ally supplied will lead buyers to believe 
the stocks must be so huge the govern- 
ment is facing a collapse in prices, and 
that their proper course is to delay pur- 
chases. 


Can Not Force Employes to Join 
Union 


Los Angeles, Cal—An employer can not en- 
force a contract with a union binding employes 
to become members of that union, according to 
a ruling made by Superior Judge Emmet H. 
Wilson this week. 

Judge Wilson issued an injunction restrain- 
ing the California Milling Corporation from 
discharging any of its employes for failing to 
become members of the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, which 
had entered into a contract with the corpora- 
tion. : 

The contract stipulated the company should 
employ only members of the union and require 
sun who were not members to join.— 


Employer Liable for Revival of 
Dormant Tuberculosis by 
Grain Dust 


Chas. J. Sweeney, a grain scooper of Buffa- 
lo, N. Y., in 1918 had influenza, with tubercu- 
losis as sequela. He recovered and the tubercu- 
losis remained dormant while he worked as a 
grain scooper until the middle of 1934, after 
which difficulty in breathing increased until 
by June 15, 1936, he had to give up, totally 
disabled. 

He made claim by Winton H. Church, attor- 
ney, against his employer, the Grain Handling 
Co., under the federal “longshoremen’s act, 
and was awarded two-thirds of his weekly wage 
for the rest of his life by the federal commis- 
sioner, who held that the dust in the air in the 
holds of the ships caused a fibrosis of his lungs, 
by reason ot which the long dormant tubercu- 
losis revived. 

On appeal this decision was affirmed by the 
United States Circuit Court, Judge Hand 
saying : 

We can see no reason for limiting the pro- 
tected class to those who have a normal resist- 


ance to such diseases, or for excluding those 
who are abnormally vulnerable. 

We can see no difference between a fresh in- 
fection and the awakening of an old one. An 
infection mastered, tho latent, is no longer a 
disease, industrially speaking until the individu- 
al’s resistance is so far lowered that he suc- 
cumbs. We are told that if we construe the 
act so broadly premiums will go to prohibitive 
heights, or all who enter a calling must be ex- 
amined and the weaker ones excluded. So far 
as it is true one must choose between cheaper 
and larger production carried on with less re- 
gard for the producers, and a restricted output, 
made under better conditions. 


Judge Hand said: 


Altho I am willing to concur in the judgment 
I can not refrain from expressing my doubt 
whether the interpretation we are putting on 
the statute does not virtually read out of it the 
adjective ‘‘occupational’’ which qualifies 
diseases as are compensable. 

In effect, we are holding that the lighting up 
of a latent tuberculosis by the breathing of grain 


such 


dust creates an ‘‘occupational disease’’ in the 
particular employe so affected, altho 99 per cent 
of the workmen may never get tuberculosis as 


the result of laboring under the same conditions 
for equally long periods of time. 

This seems to extend the term “occupational 
disease’ further than any of the authorities 
cited, which, however, in situations quite sim- 
ilar to the one at hand have permitted recovery 
on the ground that the lighting up of a latent 
disease is an ‘accidental injury.” This an 
equally strained interpretation of the statutory 
lanruage, and of the two I prefer the former. 
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Claims for Delay in Transit? 


Grain & Feed Journals: We have on file 
several delay in transit claims against the rail- 
roads. Our claims were based on the Pitts- 
burgh market price on the date of arrival as 
against the market price the days the cars 
should have arrived. 

In the past the railroad company has paid 
these claims but now they are demanding we 
furnish them with certified copies of our sales 
to our customers. Before doing this we would 
like to know if they are within their rights in 
asking for these documents. We do not want 
to set a precedent that may have some bearing 
on claims that may be filed by grain firms in 
other markets——F.R.M. 

Ans.: A claimant should give the railroad 
company what aid he can in determining the 
market value on date the grain should have ar- 
rived and the date it did arrive; but is under 
no obligation to disclose prices on specific ship- 
ments identified by the car numbers of ship- 
ments on which claims are made. It is a ques- 
tion of the market price, not the price at which 
a few shipments may have sold. If the carload 
on which claim was made sold below the market 
price the claimant can not collect the increased 
loss; and if sold above the market price the 
railroad company can not deduct the increased 
price from the claim. 

If the commodity is one for which there is no 
open market price the railroad company is en- 
titled to know the prices at which sales were 
made of the shipment involved, and the contract 
price or other criterion of the value at the time 
the shipment should have arrived and the value 
at the time it did arrive. 

Should the railroad company try to take ad- 
vantage unfairly of information furnished on 
sales the shipper can refuse the settlement and 
collect the full loss by suit in court based on 
market values. 


Clean-Up Car Rules 


Grain G& Feed Journals: What are the 
rules and regulations governing clean-up cars 
on grain? Are we right in presuming that 
an elevator is entitled to one clean-up car on 
each crop, each year? 

Can the railroads enforce collection of their 
bulkhead charge of $5 per car, when we do 
the bulkheading, and perform all the labor in 
connection therewith? Our elevator is on the 
C. B. & QO. railroad—A. W. Lash, manager, 
Big Rock Farmers Co-operative Co., Big 
Rock, Ill. 


Ans.: The clean-out rule of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad, as well as of other 
lines, reads: “During each calendar year, for the 
purpose of cleaning out elevators and grain 
houses, one carload of soya beans, or of each 
kind of grain or seeds may be shipped subject 
to minimum carload weight of 30.000 Ibs. per 
ear, from each elevator or grain house served 
directly by the rails of the carriers.” 

Interpretation of this rule by the traffic de- 
partment of the C. B. & Q. railroad, and by the 
trafic department of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, gives the country shipper the right to 
ship one clean-out car of each kind of grain it 
handles in each calendar year. Thus, if an 
elevator handles durum wheat, spring wheat, 
corn, oats, rye, barley and soybeans, it is entitled 
to a clean-out car for each of these products; 
however. it gets no credit for clean-out cars 
not used in any calendar year, and if, for in- 
stance, a clean-out car has not been used for 
oats, the oats clean-out car allowance cannot 
be transfered to allow shipment of two clean- 
out cars of corn. 

Investigation reveals that the auditing de- 
partment of the C. B. & Q. keeps a close check 
on the clean-out cars used by every country 
elevator on its lines. If, thru a slip by a sta- 
tion agent, a second clean-out car on the same 
kind of grain is shipped within the calendar 
year, even tho these cars may clean-up differ- 
ent crops of the same grain, prompt effort is 
made to collect the full rate at regular mini- 
mum carload rates. 

Apart from the clean-out car rule, elevators 
can clean-out their bins by bulk-heading a car 
to carry two kinds of grain, and thus load a 


car to its minimum capacity (which is the 
rated minimum capacity stenciled on the car 
in the case of all grains but oats, 80% of the 
rated minimum capacity in the case of oats). 
Bulk-headed cars are subject to a charge of 
$5.50 (the rate was raised from $5 on Mar. 8, 
1938) for the bulk-heading privilege, to com- 
pensate the carrier for wear and tear on the 
interior of the car. 

When a bulk-headed car is shipped, it is well 
to first get in touch with the terminal receiver 
for advice on what grains or seeds to load into 
the car. Some terminal markets (like Chicago) 
have switching charges of from 3%c to 4%e per 
hundredweight on a bulk-headed car that must 
be unloaded by different buyers at different ele- 
vators. Consequently it is important that a 
bulk-headed car be loaded with a combination 
of grains or seeds that can be sold to one buyer, 
in order to avoid extra switching, and this 3%c 
to 4%ec charge. 


Application of Wage and Hour 
Law? 


Grain & Feed Journals: We have three 
places of business, and have eight employes in 
the three places. We would like to know if 
we would come under the Wage and Hour 
Law. We are a stockholder company owned 
by the farmers in our locality. We have been 
trying to get some definite information on this 
but so far nobody seems to know. We are 
keeping record of time worked by all employes 
as the law requires, but thus far have paid no 
overtime for the overtime hours worked. If 
you can give us any information on this sub- 
ject or tell us where we can get it we would 


be very grateful—Walter E. Swartz, mana- 
ger, Luckey Farmers Exchange Co., Luckey, 


Ohio. 


Ans.: The Administrator of the Wage and 
Hour law refuses to guarantee that his interpre- 
tation of the Act will hold good in the courts. 
It is reasonable to expect that the courts will 
nullify his definition of the “area of production” 
tributary to a grain elevator as one not having 
more than seven employes. It is obvious that 
the number of employes has nothing to do with 
the area. At the same time there are penalties 
for not complying with the interpretation, so il 
is advisable to conform thereto, altho it may be 
illegal. 

If the three places of business are in different 
towns constituting three areas of production, 
each elevator having fewer than seven employes, 
the business would be exempt, under any rea- 
sonable interpretation of the Act. So, too, if 


James C. Hunt, Wichita Falls, Tex., Deceased 


ne town, if the three are reorganized : to 
ets as three separate corporations, with the 
same stockholders, the companies would be ex- 
empt; and this would also gain exemption under 
the Social Security Act, from the tax on em- 
ployes wages. 


Coming Conventions 


worth while, as 

Pub nace EAL dealers a 
chance to meet other merchants from the same 
occupation. You can not afford to pass up these 
opportunities to cultivate friendly relations and 
profit by the experience and study of others. 

Apr., 2, 3)-4,0 5: . society of Grain Elevator 
Superintendents of North America, Pfister 
Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

April 6, 7. The Farmers Co- operative Grain 
Dealers Ass'n of Oklahoma, Enid, Okla. 

April 20, 21, 22. California Hay, Grain and 
Feed Dealers Ass'n, San Francisco, Cal. 

May 1, 2. Western Grain & Feed Dealers 
Ass’n, Sioux City, Ia. 

May 11, 12. Illinois Grain Dealers Ass'n, 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Springfield, Ill. 

May 12, 13. Texas Grain & Feed Dealers 
Ass’n. 

Maya 15a 16: 
Dealers Ass’n, Amarillo, Tex. 

May 17, 18. Oklahoma Grain and Feed 
Dealers Ass’n, Enid, Okla. 

May 19. Oregon Feed Dealers Ass'n 
land, Ore. 

May 19, 20. 
Dealers Ass’n, 

May 25. Missouri Grain, 
Ass'n, The Elms Hotel, Excelsior 
Mo. 


Panhandle Grain and Feed 


Port- 


Kansas Grain, Feed & Seed 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Feed & Millers 
Springs, 


June 5,6. Central Retail Feed Ass’n, Inc., 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

June 5, 6, 7. Southern Seedsmen’s Ass’n, 
Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

June 9, 10. Pacific States Seedsmen’s Ass’n, 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 

June 6. Northwest Country Elvtr. <Ass’n, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

June 7, 8, 9. Pennsylvania Millers and Feed 
Dealers Ass'n, Nittney Hotel, State College, 
Pennsylvania. 

June 12, 13. American Feed Mfrs 
Saranac Inn, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 

June 12, 13, 14, 15. American Seed Trade 
Ass'n, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 

June 18, 19, 20. Ohio Grain, Mill and Feed 


Ass’n, 


Dealers Ass'n, Commodore Perry Hotel, To- 
ledo, O. 

June 24. Colorado Grain Dealers Ass’n, 
Denver, Colo. 

July 26, 27. National Hay Ass’n, Buffalo, 
Neve 

July 26, 27. New York State Hay & Grain 
Dealers Ass’n, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Oct. a 3. Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Ass'n, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


J. C. Hunt Passes On 


James C. Hunt, operator of the J. C. Hunt 
Grain Co., Wichita Falls, Tex., long a promi- 
nent figure in the Texas grain trade, and well 
known to the grain and feed trades thruout 
the great Southwest, passed away at his home 
in Wichita Falls on Mar. 14. He had been 
confined for several days from the effect of a 
heart attack from which he failed to recover. 

For more than 60 years, Mr. Hunt had been 
associated with the grain business in the South- 
west. He was a tireless worker in the interests 
of that trade, was a leading member of the 
Texas Grain & Feed Dealers Ass’n, and had 
served in countless com’ite capacities and as a 
president and director of the organization. 

Beloved by all who knew him, Mr. Hunt 
held the unquestioning confidence and respect 
of the Southwestern trade. His wise counsel 
will be missed at trade gatherings. 
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Dealers having anything to say of interest to members of the grain 


trade are urged to send It to the Journals for publication.] 


To Buy Corn Safely Test for 
Moisture Frequently 


Gram & Feed Journals: Since reading the 
article “Discounting Hybrid Corn’ in the 
Grain & Feed Journals of Feb. 22nd, I have 
leit the Journal folded open to page 144 to 
remind me to give it more thot and discus- 
sion with my corn growing customers. Now 
the article on page 192 of the Mch. 8th issue 
gives me the urge to express my observations 
in the matter of hybrid vs. open pollinated 
varieties of corn as to yield, quality and 
moisture test. 

I am not selling seed corn of either type. 

My territory here, I think, has the most 
varied kinds of soils producing corn that could 
be found in any locality in any state in the en- 
. tire corn belt, running the gamut from sand, 
sandy loam clay, highly alkaline soils along 
drainage ditches to the heavy well drained 
black soil of Will and Kankakee Counties. 

Without exception I have asked every cus- 
tomer for the past two years his opinions on 
hybrid corn compared to open pollinated also 
as to the names of the hybrid breeders whose 
corn they plant and what particular hybrid 
number seems best adapted to his individual 
farm. 

From these opinions I conclude as to hybrid 
seed corn breeders that several are satisfying 
their customers provided they get the right 
number. Most corn growers here are agreed 
that the extra yield obtained per acre of yel- 
low hybrid corn over the open pollinated white 
corn brings them a much larger return even tho 
the white corn may sell at several cents per 
bushel premium. Most hybrids out-yielded both 
the open pollinated yellow and white corn the 
past two years by from 15 to 20 bu. per acre on 
the best clay and black soils. 

As a buyer I find cribs that had been filled 
year after year with open pollinated corn, filled 


so many times by the same farmer that he 
could estimate within a bushel the amount 
therein. Most buyers agree that altho farm- 


ers as a class seldom underestimate their crib’s 
contents they are now underestimating the 
amount in the cribs when filled with hybrid 
corn. 

For comparison after shelling I have in mind 
a shelling job from the 1937 crop; two trucks 
hauling out of a double crib. 


1st. crib open pollinated, truck #1 fully loaded 
carrying 185 bu., truck £2 carrying 110 bu. 

2nd. crib hybrid truck #1 carrying 990 Ibs. 
more and truck #2 690 lbs. more. Both lots 
£2 yellow corn. 

Another truck that has hauled for several 
years for me with box fully loaded hauled 180- 
185 bu. open pollinated corn 3 years ago, 190- 
195 bu. hybrid from the 1937 crop and on one 
job this year testing 59 # had on from 200- 
204 bu. 

This clearly points out that hybrids shell out 
more for the same bulk of ear corn, however, I 
am fully agreed with the Ohio report that 

uybrids do take up more moisture in the ear 
in the crib than the open pollinated varie- 
“ies do. 

E also have proof that two hybrid seed breed- 
rs’ corn was one grade drier than all others 
‘-gast fall, but both kinds fell short in yield per 

“acre by approximately 3 bu. So in dollars 
nd cents the return was much the same per 
cre. 
% 1 have had some comparisons recently that 
adicate clearly that hybrids do absorb more 


moisture in the ear in cribs. Last fall I bought 
half as much #2 corn shelled direct out of the 
held as 23 (both kinds), but since Jan. Ist 
have had no #2 corn of any kind. One cus- 
tomer’s hybrid hauled in here Oct. 12-14 test- 
ing 16.2%, a week later two cars of it tested 
15.4% and March 7th another lot of this corn 
tested 16.6%. 

On Feb. 21 I received hybrid corn testing 58 
19.2% moisture; open pollinated 56% 16.2% and 
on Mch. 9th hybrid 17.8% white 16.2% and 
open pollinated yellow 16.6%.—Norman F. But- 
terfield, Ritchie, II]. 


A Correction—Sale Authorized 


Gran & Feed Journals: A 
in your issue dated Jan. 25, 
part as follows: 

“Pyle was indebted to the Warehouse Co. on 
another transaction; and without authority the 
Warehouse Co. sold the remaining 388 bags and 
never accounted for the proceeds. 

“The banking superintendent of Ohio liquidat- 
ing the Trust Co. brought suit against the 
Warehouse Co. and on an appeal from the Mu- 
nicipal Court the Superior Court of Pennsylvania 
gave judgment Jan. 27, 1938, for plaintiff Trust 
Co., on the ground the Warehouse Co.’s sale 
was unauthorized.—196 Atl. Rep. 915.” 


Arrangements for the sale of the 388 bags 
of peas, proceeds of which were finally award- 
ed to the Union Trust Company, of Cleveland, 
were arranged by Mr. Pyle and not concluded 
until they were approved and confirmed by 
him. The only question that we could not 
mutually agree upon was the disposition of the 
proceeds of the sale. Our view was that we 
were fairly and equitably, under the terms of 
Mr. Pyle’s obligations to us, entitled to apply 
the net proceeds of sale on his outstanding 
loans with us. 

However, when counsel representing the Un- 
ion Trust Company and ourselves found it im- 
possible to agree on this question, the litigation 
that followed was finally determined against 
us.—Geo. M. Richardson, vice pres., Merchants 
Warehouse Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sick Wheat Makes Ever Normal 


Granary Impractical 


Grain & Feed Journals: “Sick Wheat,” is 
wheat that has been damaged by fermentation, 
but not to the extent that the starch content 
of the berry is discolored. For the purpose of 
grading, “Heat Damaged Kernels,” are ker- 
nels which have been discolored and damaged 
by external heat as a result of heating caused 
by fermentation. A cross section of a wheat 
berry classed as “Heat Damaged,” shows the 
starch to be decidedly discolored throughout 
the berry. 

“Sick Wheat” should be of great concern to 
both the country elevator operator and the 
farmer. The primary reason is that most of 
such wheat was harvested with combines, 
while the dampness was still in the berry. 
This method prevents the wheat from going 
through its usual sweating and proper curing 
and proves a distinct disadvantage to storing 
wheat on the farm. 

The farmer has no facilities to dry wheat 
properly, if it contains excessive moisture. 
Neither has he facilities to ventilate or turn 
wheat. 

The presence of high moisture and weevil 
are important factors causing “Sick Wheat.” 

The farmer having no control over this sit- 
uation renders “The Ever Normal Granary,” 
as definitely not advisable—Hulburd, Warren 
& Chandler, by Arthur J. Pollak. 
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Satisfied with Sealed Corn Returns 


Grain & Feed Journals: I have always en- 
joyed reading the letters and kicks and com- 
ments from the grain trade and with some of 
the articles I share the writers’ views and 
with some I have a difference of opinion. Some 
appear to be just downright amusing. 

During the last month many of the Grain 
& Feed Journal readers have had various com- 
plaints in regard to handling sealed corn. Many 
apparently have suffered severe losses either in 
transit or in some way were apparently short 
of loading weights; others complain of the 
length of time to obtain the 2c a bu. handling 
charge, and still others complain that this mar- 
gin is not enough to cover costs of operation. 

I am at a loss to understand why anybody 
should have any shortage beyond the usual 
natural shrinkage in transit as all cars are 
weighed under government supervision at the 
terminal markets and followed the usual proce- 
dure in marketing any kind of grain. We have 
always found the scales in the terminal mar- 
kets to be of the best that money could buy 
and weights of our shipments have always 
checked out all right. 

I also note that some elevators complain that 
they had no recourse in filling shortage claims 
as the Commodity Credit Corporation billed 
the corn themselves and signed the bills of 
lading. We refused to do this at our station 
and issued uniform bill of lading consigned to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to the point 
designated by it. The ownership was then in 
our hands until corn arrived at market. 

Although we did not handle as much sealed 
corn as some stations, we did handle 11,378 bu., 
which on arrival weighed out 11,375 bu., 10 Ibs., 
and as this shortage was so small the shortage 
claim was waived by the government. 

On this basis if we had handled 50,000 to 
60,000 bu. of corn as some stations have our 
average shrink would not have been over 
about 15 bu. 

I note that some think the margin of 2c bu. 
as allowed by the government to be too small, 
but taking into consideration that the eleva- 
tor in marketing the corn received from the 
farmer has the elements of market dropping 
out from under him before disposal of grain, 
weighing, inspection, interest on draft, condi- 
tion and. several other items charged in the 
terminal markets making it very doubtful that 
he will realize more than a Ic to 1%c per bu. 
in the end anyway. 


As for waiting on the government for a few 
months in payment of the 2c margin money I’ll 
bet dollars to doughnuts that these same eleva- 
tors that are tearing their hair out by the 
roots have advanced money, put out thousands 
of dollars in merchandise to the farmers, a lot 
of which they will never get and a lot that 
they do get they will be compelled to wait 
longer than a mere few months for payment. 

For my part I am going to continue to handle 
all of the sealed corn I can get hold of and 
exercise care in the weighing, get state inspec- 
tions on my scales several times each year and 
keep them in condition, watch cars received for 
loading grain as to condition, etc., and follow 
the common practice of coopering cars well, 
and my weights in the terminal market will turn 
out O. K.—Grangers’ Elevator Co., by Richard 
Talbott, Mgr., Manito, Ill. 


Canadian millers have agreed to stop im- 
porting United States wheat, W. D. Euler, 
minister of commerce, told the Commons 
Mar. 9. They could buy the subsidized wheat 
and ship the bran into New England in com- 
petition with the product of mills in the 
United States. 


The federal agricultural marketing agree- 
ment act was declared unconstitutional re- 
cently by Judge Cooper at Albany, N. Y., 
invalidating the federal-state milk marketing 
order. The objection was that the order took 
money from one group and transferred it to 
another without compensation. 
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Reports on the acreage, condition and yield 
of grain and field seeds are always welcome. 


Groveport, O., Mar. 8.—Farmers report the 
wheat coming thru the winter in good condi- 
tion.—North Bros. 

Sacramento, Cal.—Following the rains last 
week barley buyers reduced bids sharply, but 
offerings remained only moderate with most 
lots being held for almost as high prices as 
prevailed early in the month. Rains were espe- 
cially beneficial in the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin Valleys.—W. H. B. 

Winchester, Ind., Mar. 18—Altho our wheat 
doesn’t appear to be hurt, freezing and thaw- 
ing is doing it no good. During the past week 
we have had floods in this locality that will 
undoubtedly destroy thousands of acres in the 
low lands. This is particularly true in Adams 
County, just north of us.—Goodrich Bros. Co., 
C. C. Barnes, exec. v. Dp. 

Decatur, Ill., Mar. 18.—As soon as fields dry 
off so that farmers can do some work, oats 
seeding will get under way. Farmers by all 
means should check up on the germination of 
the seed they expect to use, aS Many tests 
taken show the seed too low in germination to 
be recommended as desirable. The cause of 
poor oats germination this spring apparently 
traces back to harvesting conditions of last 
summer. In some sections many oats were dam- 
aged in the shock, or threshed or combined too 
wet for safe storage without damage to the 
seed.—Baldwin Elvtr. Co. 

Washington, D. C., Mar. 17.—Farmer inten- 
tions to plant are reported by the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, as follows, with 1938 acreages 
in parentheses: Corn, 92,062,000 (93,257,000); 
all spring wheat, 19,505,000 (23,515,000); durum, 
3,545,000 (3,856,000); other spring wheat, 15,960,- 
000 (19,659,000); oats, 35,393,000 (36,615,000); 
barley, 13,219,000 (11,334,000); flaxseed, 2,023,- 
000 (1,096,000); rice, 1,006,000 (1,069,000); grain 
sorghums, all, 9,779,000 (8,582,000); beans, dry 
edible, 1,727,000 (1,753,000); soybeans, grown for 


all purposes, 7,691,000 (6,858,000); cowpeas, 
grown for all purposes, 3,028,000 (3,475,000); 
peanuts, grown for all purposes, 2,319,000 
(2,319,000). 


Broken Bow, Neb.—Paul Lempke, farm- 
er, was sentenced to one year at hard labor 
in the penitentiary when he pleaded guilty in 
district court to charges of selling mortgaged 
property. He admitted selling corn mortgaged 
to the farm security administration and using 
the proceeds to purchase an automobile. 


Washington News 


Senate and House conferees agreed Mar. 8 
on a new appropriation of $3,000,000 for con- 
trol of migratory insect pests. 

Loan wheat will be sold by the C.C.C. thru 
four offices to be established at Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, and Portland, Ore. 


At a conference with officials of the A.A.A. 
a com’ite of the National Grain Trade Coun- 
cil urged the use of the present grain mar- 
keting system in the disposal of wheat taken 
over on loans by the C.C.C. 


Sec’y of Agriculture Wallace has proposed 
a tax on cotton of one bale for each six- 
tenths of a bale processed; and if it meets 
with acceptance probably will suggest a simi- 
lar processing tax on wheat. 


Herman Fakler of the Millers National 
Federation asked the sub-com’ite of the 
com’ite on appropriations of the House to 


increase the $23,000 available for insect study 
at Manhattan, Kan., to $70,000. 


Retirement of the government as operator 
of the Inland Waterways Corporation and 
the Warrior River Terminal Co. is provided 
for in a resolution introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Clyde M. Reed of Kansas. 


The senate agricultural sub-com/’ite is to 
hold hearings in Gillette’s bill to make mini- 
mum margins on grain futures contracts 25 
per cent. Farmers who wish to sell their 
grain for future delivery will resent this limi- 
tation. 


Sec’y Wallace has asked Congress to 
amend the A. A. Act to postpone from Aug. 
15 to Sept. 15 the date for proclaiming the 
corn supply and marketing percentages, and 
to empower the A.A.A. to make loans to 
farmers to pay their F.C.I.C. insurance pre- 
miums. 


Senator Gillette says that the agricultural 
sub-com’ite would investigate certain prac- 
tices in leasing terminal grain elevators of 
railroad companies to private grain firms. If 
grain can not be stored profitably in central 
markets farmers will keep it on the farm 
for the bugs. 


The Division of Public Contracts had a 
hearing scheduled for Mar. 13 on a proposal 
by the Grain & Feed Dealers National Ass’n 
to change the definition of dealers to read as 
follows: “A regular dealer in hay, grain or 
feed may be a person who owns, operates, 
or maintains a store, warehouse, or other 
place of business in which the materials, sup- 
plies, articles or equipment of the general 


Daily Closing Prices 


The daily closing prices for wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley and soybeans for May delivery at the 
following markets for the past two weeks have been as follows: 


Wheat 
Option Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar, Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Max 
High Low 8 ) 10 11 13 14 15 16 17 18 20 21 
Chicago ...+-.-+--+ 80% 621% 67% 67% 68 68 675% 67% 67% 67 677% 68 68 67% 
Winnipeg ......--- 794%, 58% 60% 60% 60% 61 60% 59% 60 58% 60 613g 61% 60% 
Liverpool* ........ sess sre. 59% 59% 59% 60% 599 59% 59% 59% 59% 60% 60% 59 
Kansas City ...... 69 58% 63% 64 64 64 68% 638% 63% 635% 64 64 64 63% 
Minneapolis ....... 75% 64% 69% 69% 70 70 69% 68% 69% 68% 69% 70 70% 695g 
|Din hb he oeeeergcines Conic 665% 554%, 621% 62% 62% 62% 62% 61% 62% 62 62% 68% 64 641, 
Milwaukee ........ 79% 63% 67% 68 68 68% 675, 67% 67% 67 68 68% 68 ee 
Corn 
CHICA ZO. siete cc aieia' 60% 463% 48% 48% 485, 481% 48% 47% 47% 47 475% ATM 473, 4756 
Kansas City ...... 514% 4334 45% 45% 45% 45% 46% 44% 45 44 44% 4414 443, 4454 
Milwaukee ........ 58% 46% 4814 4814 4834 485% 4834 47% 47% 47 41% 474% 474% 2.4 
Oats 
ChIiCAgZoO insect 30% 247% 2852 2854 2834 287% 285% 285% 2852 2816 283%, 283, 29 2914 
Winnipeg ......... 33% 2746 28% 28% 28%, 283% 28% 2816 281% 2814, 285 2854 2854 283, 
Minneapolis. ...... 275% 22% 25% 255% 2554 25% 2534 2546 255% 2536 2534 26% 225% 261% 
Milwaukee ......,. 30% 25 285% 28% 287% 28% 285% 2854 285% 28% 28% 28%, 29 sree 
Rye 
Chicago 32... 0.6... 584% 40% 44% 44% 443% 444% 431% 42% 42% 41 4244, 4216 42% 42 
Minneapolis ....... 44% 36 391%, 3914 395, 391%, 381g 387% 875 36% 375% 37% 38 a7 
Winnipeg .:......- 474%, 385% 41% 41 41%, 41 40% 40 40% 38% 393%, 405% 40% 39% 
Basutlyasthasce:: 7 39% 43% 42% 42% 42% 413% 40% 40% 39% 40 40 40 40 
Barley 
Minneapolis ...... 37 30% 31% 31% 314% 31% 31% 30% 313% 30% 30% 31% 31% 311 
Winnipeg ......... 445% 345, 37% 36% 36% 37 365% 35% 364% 355% 365% 3614 371% ta 
Soybeans 
Chicago ....+..+++- 894% 684% 84 845% 8614 87% 8554 84% 8514 8614, 87% 8816 891% 87% 


*At daily current rate of exchange. 
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character described by the specifications and 
required under the contract are bought for 
the account of such person and sold to the 
public in the usual course of business, and 
whose principal business is such purchase and 
sale of such materials, supplies, articles or 
equipment.” 

The Federal Reserve Board informed Con- 
gress Mar. 12 that it disapproves proposed 
legislation empowering the board to control 
price levels of commodities. “The Board 
believes that an order by congress to the 
Board or to any other agency of congress 
to bring about and maintain a given average 
of prices would not assist but. would hinder 
efforts to stabilize business conditions,” the 
Board said. 


All kinds of farm products would be 
bought and sold from and to anyone by cor- 
porations receiving a gift of 30 per cent from 
the federal government and a loan of 70 per 
cent at 4 per cent interest under a bill, H. R. 
4529, introduced by Rep. Paul Brown of 
Georgia. These marketing 
would be established by the Sec’y of Agri- 
culture, not more than 6 in a state, with pow- 
er to store and process. 


Rep. J. G. Alexander of Minnesota has in- 
troduced a resolution for an investigation of 
the subsidized sales of wheat by the A.A.A. 
to foreigners. He said “Under the guise of 
‘benefiting the farmer,’ the Sec’y of Agri- 
culture, in July last, announced that the 
FSCC in co-operation with the AAA would 
grant from the U. S. Treasury subsidies on 
export wheat. He dumped 25,000,000 bus. on 
London and Liverpool with a government 
subsidy of $5,000,000—the effect of which was 
to break down the Liverpool wheat market 
and, within a few days, the price of wheat on 
every produce market on the globe, and even- 
tually the farm price for every bushel of 
American wheat.” 


From Abroad 


Germany is said to be negotiating for 
Argentine wheat amounting to 100,000 tons in 
exchange for German made railway equipment. 


Argentina, second official estimate of 1938- 
39 planted acreage of corn is placed at 13,- 
096,000 acres, with 30 per cent a failure from 
drouth damage. Planted acreage in 1937-38 
amounted to 15,318,000 acres, harvested /7,- 
308,000 acres—Agricultral Attache P. O. Ny- 
hus, Buenos Aires. 


Australian state estimates of 1938-39 wheat 
production aggregate 147,000,000 bus. from to- 
tal area of 14,068,000 acres, but in Common- 
wealth Buro’s opinion crop nearer 151,000,000 
bus., compared with 188,018,000 bus. harvested 
in 1937-38 from 13,686,000 acres.—International 
Institute of Agriculture. 


_ India area sown to wheat, second estimate 
for 1939, placed at 32,492,000 acres, compared 
with estimate at this time last year of 32,404,- 
000 acres and final estimate for 1938 of 36,635,- 
000 acres. India area sown to flaxseed placed 
at 3,197,000 acres, compared with 3,112,000 
acres reported at this time last year and final 
estimate for 1938 of 3,839,000 acres.—Director 
of Statistics, Calcutta. 


By a Presidential decree of Dec. 15, flour 
mills in Brazil will be obliged to purchase do- 
mestic wheat at a fixed price, the minimum 
being 600 reis per kilo (96 cents per bushel at 
the present rate of exchange), according to re- 
ports from the American Embassy at Rio de 
Janeiro, In addition, Brazilian flour mills will 
be required to purchase home-grown wheat on 
the basis of quota allocations to be fixed at a 
level not less than the equivalent of 10 per cent 
of their average annual total utilization during 
the past 5 years. No mill will be permitted to 
import wheat without first submitting proof of 
the extent to which it has taken its quota of 
Brazilian wheat. In the past, Brazil imported 
annually between 25 and 30 million bushels of 
wheat and an average of about 562,000 barrels 
of flour, principally from Argentina. 
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Reports on the movement of grain from farm 
to country elevator and movement from interior 
Points are always welcome. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Minneapolis received 38,- 
400 bus. of flaxseed during February, compared 
with 117,900 during February, 1938. Shipments 
were 50,000 bus., compared with 40,860. 


Fort William, Ont.—Receipts of flaxseed dur- 
ing February totaled 402 bus., compared with 
311 bus. during the same month in 1938. Ship- 
ments were 2,242, compared with none. 


Houston, Tex.—Sailings of vessels carrying 
grain loaded at Houston for foreign ports during 
February, 1939, totaled 1,221,300 bus. of wheat. 
Total of grain shipped since July 1, 1938, fol- 
lows: wheat, 6,490,094.14 bus.; corn, 25,356.04 
bus.; kafir, 264,588.34 bus.; barley, 48,356.22 bus. 
—L. P. Claussen, chief grain inspector, Houston 
Merchants Exchange. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—Receipts and shipments of 
grain for February, 1939, compared with Feb- 
ruary, 1938, in bushels, 1938 in parentheses, 
were as follows: Receipts, 1939, wheat, 227,200 
(243,200); corn, 171,000 (354,000); oats, 272,000 
(300,000); rye, none (none); kKafir-milo, 1,500 
(6,000); soybeans, none (none); shipments, 1939, 
wheat, 542,400 (400,000); corn, 160,500 (240,000); 
oats, 134,000 (96,000); rye, none (6,000); barley, 
none (3,500); kafir-milo, none (4,500); soybeans, 
none (none).—St. Joseph Grain Exchange. 

New York, N. Y.—Receipts and shipments of 
grain in February, 1939, and compared to Febru- 
ary 1938, in bushels, 1938 in parentheses, fol- 
lows: Receipts, 1939, wheat, 532,100 (671,500); 
eorn, 58,500 (13,500); oats, 52,800 (15,400); rye, 
1,700 (200,900); barley, 8,500 (241,400); flaxseed, 
260,000 (897,600); millfeed, tons, 20 (56); ship- 
ments, 1939, wheat, 787,000 (2,135,000); corn, 
77,000 (383,000); rye, (277,000); clover seed, 
2,690 (2,176); timothy seed, 6,000 ( ); millfeed, 
tons, —— (42).—Dept. of Information & Sta- 
tistics. 

New Orleans, La.—Receipts of wheat during 
February were 222,351 bus. and 195 carloads, 
compared with 50,659 bus. and 107 carloads dur- 
ing February, 1938. Shipments were 861,089 
bus. and 4 carloads, compared with 300,476 bus. 
and 4 carloads. Receipts of corn were 1,503,817 
bus. and 31 cars, compared with 1,667,401 bus. 
and 3.890 cars; shipments, 197,766 bus. and 34 
cars, compared with 5,557,584 bus. and 32 cars. 
Receipts of oats were 17,463 bus., compared with 
8 carloads; shipments, 54,7638 bus. and 1 ear, 
compared with 16,925 bus. and 2 cars. 


Vancouver, B. C.—Receipts of Canadian grain 
at Vancouver-New Westminster during the 
month of February, 1939, as compared to the 
same month in 1938, in bushels, 1938 in paren- 
theses, follows: 1939, wheat, 1,824,426 (515,370); 
oats, 137,711 (14,625); barley, 326,715 (55,456). 
For the 7 months ending Feb. 28, the receipts 
for 1939 as compared to 1938, in bushels, 1938 
in parentheses, were: 1939, wheat, 34,853,544 
(6,660,811); oats, 2,678,994 (1,484,970); barley, 
2,161,246 (1,463,641) —Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners of Canada, E. A. Ursell, statistician. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Indications are that Buffalo 
elevators will hold in the neighborhood of 10,- 
000,000 bus. of grain at the opening of the 
navigation season. This is almost three times 
the amount a year ago and is due in large 
measure to the big fleet which wintered here. 
A heavy movement of American corn is ex- 
pected out of Chicago. However, a considerable 
portion of it may move in Canadian ships. 
There is hope here that the 25 per cent reduction 
m rail rates from Buffalo to the seaboard may 
divert some to Buffalo for trans-shipment.— 
BOOT OBS oe 

St. Louis, Mo.—Receipts and shipments of 
rain for February, 1939, as compared to Feb- 
fuary, 1938, in bushels, 1938 in parentheses, 
were as follows: Receipts, 1939, wheat, 823,- 
£00 (972,500); corn, 481,500 (3,174,000); oats, 124,- 
: 400 (438,000); rye, 22,100 (18,500); barley, 166,400 
£160,000); soybeans, 49,600 (14,400); kafir, 18,200 
29.400); hay, tons, 24 (276); shipments, 1939, 
heat, 1,182,150 (1,556,000); corn, 538,500 (3,607,- 
0): oats, 234,000 (420,000); rye, 39,000 (12,100) ; 
14,400 (4,800); kafir, 4,200 (8,400); hay, 
ns, 48 (288).—W. J. Krings, sec’y Merchants 


San Francisco, Cal.—California rice mills have 
milled much less rice during the current season 
than same period last year and shipments of 
milled rice also have decreased sharply.— 
W. H. B. 


Galveston, Tex.—Receipts and shipments of 
grain for February, 1939, eompared with Feb- 
ruary, 1938, in bushels, 1938 in parentheses, were 
as follows: Receipts, 1939, wheat, 1,980,000 (3,- 
133,500); corn, 1,500 (1,065,000); rye, 15,000 
(51,000); kafir, (18,000); shipments, 1938, 
wheat, 2,411,350 (4,475,260); corn, 64,693 (1,528,- 
078); rye —— (115,714); kafir (35,399); 
milo, (12,857).—G. H. Brown, sec’y, Gal- 
veston Board of Trade. 


Duluth, Minn.—Grain held in local elevators 
totals 23,554,000 bus. with 232,000 bus. wheat in 
boat bottom wintering here. This will be in- 
creased somewhat by new arrivals by the time 
navigation actually opens, when marine insur- 
ance goes into effect. Movement from the coun- 
try has picked up moderately. A larger assort- 
ment of grains put out by commission houses 
has induced increased buying on the part of 
mills and elevators. Mills are picking wheat of 
top quality and high protein while the surplus 
offerings elevators generally absorb. Feeders 
have been more interested in getting grain sup- 
plies and screenings.—F. G. C. 


Decatur, Ill., Mar. 11.—The corn market is 
too stagnant to bring out any increased offer- 
ings from the country. Consumption on the 
farms is heavy. Quite a large percentage of 
corn that is delivered to elevators is sold back 
to farmers for feed and to truckers who pay 
several cents a bushel premium over market 
values. With white corn demanding the best 
premium, we have seen in some time, due to 
the small acreage planted the last few years, 
many farmers will no doubt want to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to increase their 
white corn acreage. Best success with white 
corn depends upon planting the best locally 
adapted variety of seed in order to produce a 
high yielding, sound quality corn.—Baldwin 
Elvtr. Co. 


Ottawa, Ont., Mar. 16.—Canadian wheat in 
store for the week ending Mar. 10, 1939, de- 
creased 1,596,722 bus. compared with the pre- 
ceding week and increased 98,087,270 bus. when 
compared with the corresponding week in 1938. 
The amount in store was reported as 145,098,241 
bus. compared with 146,694,963 bus. for the pre- 
ceding week and 47,010,971 bus. for the week 
ending March 11, 1938. 

Wheat receipts in the Prairie Provinces for 
the week ending Mar. 10, 1939, amounted to 
1,242,282 bus., a decrease of 25,524 bus. from the 
preceding week when 1,267,806 bus. were mar- 
keted. During the corresponding week a year 
ago the receipts were 1,203,523 bus. 


Marketings in the three Prairie Provinces for 
the 32 weeks from Aug. 1, 1938, to Mar. 10, 
1939, as compared with the same period in 1938 
were as follows, figures within brackets being 
those for 1938: Manitoba, 41,010,213 (34,173,864) ; 
Saskatchewan, 105,004,823 (23,100,878); Alberta, 
117,635,268 (51,582,238) bus. For the 32 weeks 


Future Trading in Grain Dull 


shown during the month 
volume of trade in grain 


No recovery was 
of February in the 
futures. 

Trading in barley and flaxseed futures was 
confined to Minneapolis, 134,000 and 204,000 
bus. respectively. 

In the seven other contract markets of Se- 
attle Grain Exchange, Milwaukee Grain & 
Stock Exchange, Duluth Board of Trade, Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of 
Trade and Chicago Open Board trading during 
February aggregated as follows in thousand 
bushels, as reported by the Commodity Ex- 
change Administration : 


GRAIN FUTURES TRADING IN FEBRUARY 


Market Wheat Corn Oats Rye Total 
Chicago 132,654 66,577 8,634 2,392 210,257 
Chicago 3,065 940 50 ws 45055 
Minneapolis Torte 1.289 — 853° 1.486 10,177 
Kansas City 19,451 2,331 BD mee 3 i dc 4 
Duluth 534 5 534 


Milwaukee Grain 

& Stock Ex’ge 136 150 21 12 319 
Seattle Grain i 

Exchange Me 169 a ae ts 169 
Total, all markets 
February, 1939 168,227 71,280 10,558 8,890 254,293 
January, 1939 299,966 103,589 17,412 8,082 429,980 
February, 1938 400,178 70,788 8,418 4,775 484,602 
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ending Mar. 10, 1939, and the same period in 
1938, 263,650,304 and 108,856,980 bus. respective- 
ly were received from the farms.—R. H. Coats, 
Dominion statistician. 


Imports and Exports of Grains 


Exports of grains during the period July- 
January, 1938-39, compared with the like peri- 
od a year earlier (comparative figures in pa- 
rentheses), as reported by the foreign agricul- 
tural service of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, included: Barley, 9,010,000 bus. (11,- 
363,000) ; buckwheat, 62,000 bus. (370,000) ; 
corn, including corn meal, 57,167,000 bus. (19,- 
218,000) ; malt, 58,000 bus. (100,000) ; oats, in- 
cluding oatmeal, 4,818,000 bus. (7,756,000) ; 
rice, all, 205,959,000 Ibs. (213,162,000); rye, 
784,000 bus. (4,264,000) ; wheat, including flour, 
62,013,000 bus. (55,389,000) ; soybeans, 157,- 
024,000 Ibs. (76,445,000). 

Imports for the same periods were: Barley, 
1,000 bus. (1,164,000); barley malt, 53,318,- 
000 Ibs. (130,213,000) ; corn, 173,000 bus. (34,- 
211,000) ; oats, 82,000 bus. (9,000); rice, all, 
30,865,000 Ibs. (80,009,000) ; wheat, including 
flour, 4,704,000 bus. (3,321,000) ; flaxseed, 10,- 
092,000 bus. (11,934,000); soybeans, 102,000 
ibs. (107,000). 

January exports of grains, compared with 
January, 1938, were: Barley, 362,000 bus. (1,- 
230,000) ; corn, 7,012,000 bus. (13,254,000) ; 
oats, 295,000 bus. (493,000) ; rice, all, 31,123,- 
000 Ibs. (45,003,000) ; rye, none (249,000 bus.) ; 
wheat, as grain, 10,217,000 bus. (8,521,000) ; 
wheat flour, 333,000 bbls. (294,000). 

Imports during January, with comparisons, 
were: Corn, 37,000 bus. (39,000); oats, 79,- 
000 bus. (3,000); wheat, exclusive of bonded 
wheat, 6,344,000 Ibs. (13,370,000) ; barley malt, 
6,344,000 Ibs. (13,370,000); flaxseed, 2,111,- 
000 bus. (1,457,000). 


CCC Loans on Corn 


The Commodity Credit: Corporation has an- 
nounced that, through March 9, 1939, loans 
made by the corporation and lending agencies 
under the 1938-39 corn loan program aggre- 
gate $98,354,583.37 on 172,753,730 bus. The 
loans by states in which the corn is stored 
are as follows: 


State Amount Bushels. 
Coloradoy tre entnaia $ 15,340.76 29,971 
WUE, Sanooponvoncc. 24,179,120.20 42,426,377 
Indiana eee 2,299,158.57 4,035,034 
IOWA A ae 48,074,640.88 84,351,369 
ESA SAS eta ee ems 2,035,239.86 3,595,363 
Kentucky 88,978.48 161,364 
Minnesota 7,483,402.05 13,139,615 
Missouri 2,937,317.68 5,156,784 
Nebraska 8,711,044.69 15,358,342 
Ohio ce. eee eee 445,118.42 780,962 
South Dakota ee ie. 2,040,204.45 3,638,621 
Wisconsin Senses. 45,017.33 79,928 


Through March 16, 1939, loans made by 
the Corporation and lending agencies under 
the 1938-39 corn loan program aggregate 
$103,317,309.80 on 181,465,089 bus. The loans 
by States are as follows: 


State. Amount Bushels 
ColoradOucee eee eee $ 15,675.97 30,559 
[Minis Certs see, wetter 25,835,083.08 45,331,540 
Indians: wee. 5.6 cee cet 2,435,416.50 4,274,083 
LOW deb en hrtaees 50,407,994.17 88,443,801 
Kansag eeeesuiemer or 2,107,878.27 3,722,828 
Kentucky) oo tecnede sien 89,069.68 161,524 
Minne SO tal a sjsc eee 7,764,516.65 13,633,047 
MISSOUDI teenie ate oe 3,020,722.71 5,303,107 
Nebraska: enter 9,045,909.10 15,948,653 
Bint ee AEC RE cies oe 476,922.90 837,101 
South, Dakotay 2f.--- 2,070,185.08 3,693,562 
Wisconsintnce. sera. 47,985.69 $5,284 


The state milk marketing act was declared 
unconstitutional recently by Justice Francis 
Bergen of the New York State Supreme 
Court, which, however, is not the state court 
of final resort. 


The rice acreage allotment for 1939 in the 
5 rice producing states is: Arkansas, 147,317; 
Louisiana, 412,039; Texas, 189,300; California, 
111.920, and Missouri, 500. Total, 861,076. 
Producers complying with program will be 
paid 10c per hundred, and a price adjustment 
payment of 12 to 13c a hundred on the nor- 


mal 1939 yield. 


Make Rail Rates Competitive 


A railroad man walked into our office a few 
days ago with a request for information on 
the production of corn in Illinois by counties, 
and the volume of corn that moves to market 
by truck and by rail. 

“None of the other carriers have been able 
to see eye to eye with us on this rate propo- 
sition,’ he said, “but the time is about here 
when they are ready to be convinced and when 
they will be ready, as our company is, to set up 
intrastate rates on grain that will be competi- 
tive with truck rates. Competitive intrastate 
rates, without transit privileges, would make 
rail carried grain, like trucked grain, available 
to local industries and to lake movement at 
no penalty for the rail movement. 

“The barge lines moved about 15,000 car- 
loads of grain to New Orleans for export last 
year. That is a lot of grain for the railroads 
to lose. No one knows how much the rail- 
roads are losing to trucks because there are 
no definite figures, but if we can determine 
how much grain is marketed, and subtract 
from this figure the volume that moves by 
rail, we ought to get a pretty fair idea. I 
feel sure, that if we can set up competitive 
rates, we won't be losing this trade.” 

This latter comment holds the sympathetic 
interest of every country and central market 


elevator operator in the country. No grain 
dealer wants to ship by truck. Each prefers 
to deal in carlots thru regular, dependable 
channels. 


However, in setting up truck competitive 
rates, the railroads must keep in mind that 
going half way will not help much, and that 
grain is not the only commodity affected. It 
is the haulers of southern vegetables and cit- 
rus fruits northward who take grain back 
south, and the haulers of livestock that take 
feeds back to the feeders. 

Truck movement of grain is no longer a 
matter of 50 or 60 miles. It is well known 
that many elevators in northern Illinois sell 
grain to truckers who take it to other eleva- 
tors or feeders in Wisconsin; that elevators 
in eastern Illinois and northern Indiana ship 
grain by truck to Michigan elevators and feed- 
ers; that elevators in southern and central 
Illinois are the source of grain moving south 
across the Ohio river by truck; that there 
is still free interchange of corn by truck be- 
tween producing points in Iowa and consum- 
ing points in Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, 
South Dakota, and Minnesota. 

Truck-lot buyers, kicking over the traces 
in central markets like Chicago, Indianapolis, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Joseph, Sioux City 
(it seems we have heard of cases in prac- 
tically every market) have enjoyed a thriving 
business with truckers of grain. 

Hay and straw from Ohio and Michigan 
moves by truck to buyers in Virginia. Mich- 
igan beans move by truck to St. Louis. The 
list of examples is never ending. 

Virtually all this movement of grain and 
other commodities by truck between widely 
separated as well as nearby points, is a com- 
petitive rate proposition. Country elevators, 
like other business institutions, follow the sim- 
ple law of economics that tells them to do as 
much business as possible at as reasonable a 
margin as competition will let them take, so 
as to earn the greatest possible net return for 
their companies. 

It is this simple law of economics that forces 
country elevators to do business with trucks. 
If they can pay their customers as much for 
their grain and make as much profit for them- 
selves when shipping by rail as they can when 
shipping by truck, all of them will confine 
their shipments to the rails. 


An analogy to the problem of the country 
grain shipper can be found in the case of a 


middle western quarry, which makes several 
limestone products, and ships in bulk. The 
following table graphically illustrates the trend 
toward truck movement in this quarry’s busi- 


ness. 
Percentage of Product Moving 


by Truck 
Year No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
LOSE Atelorste te els 26% 15% se 
OS Giteer crn aen ote toxs 24% 19% thee 
LOB Ts wayecpmieael cote pa 27% 14% see 
LO Sonu arama ste teas 49% 21% - 30.5% 


*Accurate records of the volume of product 
No. 3 that moved by truck during 1935-37 were 


oO 


not available, but in the memory of officials the 
movement of this product closely paralleled the 
movement of Products Nos. 1 and 2. 

It may be noted that a very sharp increase 
in truck movement appears in 1938. It was 
in 1938 that the railroads succeeded in forcing 
a 15% general increase in freight rate levels 
on a long list of commodities including the 
stone products of this quarry. Added to this 


was another 10% increase in costs thru 
breaking down existing interstate privileges. 


The effect was to raise the freight rate to one 
major buyer, taking 4,000 tons annually, from 
$1.15 per ton to $1.71. 

Pleas having no weight with the carriers, 
this quarry invested in a 12-ton truck that now 
hauls this 4,000 tons, plus an additional 4,000 
or 6,000 tons of short-haul business formerly 
carried by the rails, simply because the com- 
pany owns a truck, and feels duty bound to 
keep it busy. 

“We did not want to buy that truck,” said 
one of the company’s officials. ‘But we had 
to. The jump in rail rates to some of our 
big customers made it economically impossi- 
ble to hold their business if we didn’t. We 
still prefer to ship by rail, but now we have 
a truck to keep busy, and the rails get the 


business we cannot economically haul our- 
selves.” 
Like this quarry, elevator operators are 


They give the 
But in the 


sympathetic to the railroads. 
railroads all the hauls they can. 


last analysis, they are in the highly competitive 
grain business, not in the railroad business. 
The whole problem, from the elevator stand- 
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point, is a matter of competition, and of, the 
cost of transportation. Business naturally 
tends to gravitate to those who can perform 
the best service most economically. 


Demand for Soy Beans Broadens 


Chicago, Ill, March 16.—The recent market 
action in soy beans, which advanced to a new 
season’s high point, again focused attention 
on this product, which in the past few years 
has become such an important factor in the 
farm economy of the middle west. 

In the May soy bean contract there has been 
a price range of approximately 20c per bushel, 
the market touching a low of 68%4c last fall 
when it was under the usual after-harvesting 
movement, and then advancing irregularly un- 
til it registered 88c a few days ago. 

This advance has been in the face of stag- 
nation in grains, which have had narrow flue- 
tuations and a volume of trade the smallest 
since records have been kept. The bean mar- 
ket has no restrictions to contend with that 
have hampered operations in wheat and corn. 
Moreover, so far there has been no attempt at 
acreage control of soy beans. 

Production has increased rapidly in recent 
years, but contrary to the general belief that 
the 1938 production of 57,665,000 bushels would 
exceed the demand, the increasing use of beans 
and bean products has kept pace with the in- 
creased production. The 1938 crop was nearly 
12,000,000 bu. more than in 1937. 

In addition to the excellent domestic de- 
mand that has prevented any undue accumula- 
tion of stocks, there has been some business for 
export, and this latter development was an influ- 
ence in lifting prices recently, export interests 
being under the necessity of securing beans for 
opening of navigation shipment out of Chicago. 


Ottawa, Ont.—Canadian Wheat Board op- 
erations for the crop year ended July 31, 1938, 
showed a net loss of $2,954,335, according to 
the Board’s report tabled in the House of 
Commons. 

Quota marketing provisions of the A. A. 
Act are at stake in the tobacco suit of 
Mulford y. Smith, before the Supreme Court 
of the United States on appeal from the dis- 
trict court at Valdosta, Ga. 


A Merchant-Trucker Gets a Load of 400 bus. of Corn at a Northern Indiana Elevator, for Delivery 


to Buyers in Southern Michigan. 


Inset shows back of semi-trailer as 


it receives load. 
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Heed These Safety 


Recommendations 


C. W. Turning, Duluth, Minn., safety di- 
rector in charge of the International Safety 
Contest sponsored by the Society of Grain 
Elevator Superintendents of North America, 
has outlined a series of safety suggestions 
for terminal grain elevator and grain proces- 
sing plant operators and employes. There 
are 36 of them, covering practically all haz- 
ards to the health and well-being of those 
concerned with handling or processing of grain. 
They are: 

1. Smoking or carrying matches is dan- 
gerous in all elevators and mill buildings, 
except in main office, rest rooms or other 
authorized places. 

2. “Clean-up” and “Pick-up” daily. Either 
correct or report any hazardous conditions 
you may find. Don’t pass them by. 

3. Report any piece of machinery, cable, 
rope or appliance, which is out of condition, 
or defective. 

4. Use extreme caution in crossing all con- 
veyor belts. 

5. See that all dark places are properly 
lighted when plant is in operation. 


6. Always be careful when passing be- 
tween cars in train yard or elevator yard. 

7. See that all fire doors are closed. 

8. When working above ground, see that 
no material or tools are left so that they 
might fall and cause an injury to persons 
below. 

9. When working on Bos’n chairs or stag- 
ing scaffolds, see that all blocks, rope, gear 
and scaffold are safe before leaving the 
ground. 

10. When working on conveyor belts, or 
any machinery, a “Man working” sign, should 
be hung on the motor that runs the equip- 
ment on which they are working, or the 
switch to the motor should be locked. 


11. When completing a repair job, or con- 
struction, see that unused material, rubbish, 
oily waste, etc., is cleaned up. 

12. When using extension lights in bins, 
always see that the cord and vapor-proof 
globe is in good condition, before using. 

13. See that all bin tops are kept in place 
over bins and spout openings, in gallery. 

14. Use extreme caution in coopering cars 
to prevent accidents from nails, in the lum. 
ber or grain doors used. 

15. When handling grain doors, or other 
material that may cause slivers, or splinters 
to enter the hands, wear heavy leather gloves 

16. Never throw or toss grain doors aside, 
without looking carefully to see that no one 
is in danger. Remove or bend over nails 
carefully. 


A FOREMAN MAY IGNORE CARELESSNESS / 
BS 


NO 
Goccies! 


a Mii 

S N oe ¢ 

BUTHE CAN'T IGNORE ITS RE 
~ 


= WHY DIDNT I Ss 
MAKE HIM E 
WORK SAFELY! 


—National Safety Council 


17. When cars are cleaned out, see that 
all rubbish is cleaned up as soon as possible. 

18. When using car puller for setting cars, 
always use ‘warning signal whistle before 
starting. 

19. Check all cars and unloading machines 
before unloading. 

20. See that dock spouts and gangways are 
securely tied and high enough to prevent in- 
jury to persons walking along the dock. 

21. Car pullers are a source of danger 
whether in motion or not. Be careful not 
to trip over cable. Before starting cable, be 
sure no one is in danger. 

22. Dust sweeping is not just plain 
drudgery. It is necessary to keep elevator 
and mill clean to reduce the danger of a dust 
explosion. 

23. Do not let dust accumulate. 


No dust, 
no explosion. 


Keep the dust removed from 


- walls, ledges, sills, or any other place where 


it may lodge, as well as the floors. Use no 
tools that may strike sparks. Keep all open 
flames away, and take every possible pre- 
caution to prevent sparks. Keep all oily rags 
in approved metal containers. 

24. Be careful at all times not to allow 
dust to accumulate around electrical equip- 
ment or steam pipes and heating equipment. 

25. In trimming bins, never get below the 
material in the bin. Wear a safety belt 
Always have a man with you. Drop cords 
should not be used in bins. ‘ 

26. No adjustments or repairs should ever 
be made while a conveyor is in motion. 

27. Oiling of conveyor equipment should 
be done while the machinery is idle, unless 
it can be done without the oiler coming in 
contact with dangerous moving parts. 

28. Do not cross over exposed conveyors 
except at regular cross-over points. 

29, It is very dangerous to ride on con- 
veyors, and this should never be done. Never 
attempt to remove material through inspec- 
tion doors or bucket conveyors when the 
plant is running. 

30. It is important that the track along 
car hauls be kept clean and free from all 
obstructions and material. Don’t tear out 
grain doors and leave them lay. They are 
serious tripping hazards. 

31. Every type of machine presents an in- 
dividual problem. Careful study will reveal 
safe and logical methods of solving the haz- 
ards of oiling. 

32. Watchmen: Your most important 
round of the day or night, is the one which 
occurs one hour following the shut-down of 
the plant. Special attention should be paid 
to areas where there are bearings, because 
of the hazard of a bearing running hot and 
smouldering, which may have escaped the 
oiler’s notice. Careful inspection after clos- 
ing time, has discovered many heating jour- 
nals. 

33. In some plants the grain leg gets little 
attention except when it chokes up or ceases 
to operate. Every precaution should be taken 
so that the belt and cups do not catch on 
obstructions. Boot bearings are often neg- 
lected. They should have careful attention. 

34. To prevent fire from other industries 
near the plant, it is suggested that windows 
be screened and doors locked at night. The 
premises should be kept free from rubbish, 
weeds, dry grass, or anything that might 
spread fire from one place to another. 

35. From Superintendent to sweeper, every 
employe must be familiar with hazards, and 
take an interest in overcoming them. 

36. Don’t forget that accident prevention 


means more than ever when the fall rush 
starts. You are never too busy to work 
safely. 


Two new kinds of aphids, neither previous- 
ly found on wheat in this country, are said to 
be infesting wheat in southern Nebraska, 
Colorado and adjacent parts of Kansas, ac- 
cording to Miriam A. Palmer of Colorado 
State College. 


Are Futures Markets Necessary? 


Lew Hill, a member of the Indianapolis Board 
of Trade, appearing before the annual conven- 
tion of the Indiana Farmers Grain Dealers 
Ass’n, in Marion recently, bearded the legis- 
lative lion in his den with a studied inquiry into 
whether more legislation is needed to restrict 
and control the grain business, and whether fu- 
tures trading is necessary to the welfare of 
farmers. 

“The legislator is continually confronted by 
a belief shared by many of his constituents, 
that the remedy for all ills is the enactment 
of a law,’ remarked Mr. Hill. Thereupon he 
proceeded to review what has happened as a 
consequence of some of the legislation affecting 
the grain producers and grain marketing during 
recent administrations. 

The Agricultural Marketing Act enacted at 
the first session of Congress, following election 
of President Herbert Hoover in 1929, was later 
called the “Noble Experiment,” said Mr. Hill. 
The first effect was news from European buy- 
ers of American wheat that foreign con- 
sumers believed we intended to force excessively 
high prices, and bakeries in Europe were dis- 
playing signs reading, “These bakery goods ave 
not made from American wheat.” Right there 
we began to lose our export demand. 


Senator McNary, as chairman of a com’ite 
from the Congressional Com’ite on Agriculture 
& Forestry, reporting on the financial operations 
of the Farm Board in July of 1935, showed 
that this Board made loans approximating 
$1,150,000,000 for the aid of agriculture. Of 
these, nearly $746,000,000, or 65%, made from 
the half-billion dollar revolving fund, went to 
grain and cotton stabilization corporations in an 
effort to maintain price levels for producers. 


It is clear now, remarked Mr. Hill, that “sta- 
bilization activities were foredoomed to failure.” 
The stabilization program was set up in response 
to urgent public demand, and its inability to 
halt the decline in commodity prices led to 
severe losses. Leading cooperatives and the 
stabilization corporation accumulated great 
stocks of wheat and cotton for which there was 
no market, and Congress was finally forced to 
donate huge portions of these stocks to the Red 
Cross for the relief of distress, at a loss to 
the revolving fund of $197,000,000. (That is a 
bit over $1 apiece, for each man, woman and 
child in the country. ) 


Failure to halt the decline in commodity 
prices was responsible also for losses incurred 
in settlement of some of the loans made by the 
Board to the cooperatives. At the close of 
the fiscal year, June 30, 1935, a little over 
$13,000,000 had been written off in compromise 
of these loans, in addition to losses of nearly 
$244,000,000 sustained in disposing of wheat 
and cotton stocks; and an estimate by the Farm 
Credit Administration at this time believed 
that not more than $37,000,000 of an outstanding 
$125,000,000 in loans from the revolving fund, 
were collectible. On this basis, actual and 
prospective total losses to the revolving fund 
amounted to $344,900,000, equivalent to 67% of 
the fund (which comes to over $2.50 for each 
man, woman and child in the country). 


The Farmers National Grain Corp. made a 
profit, according to a statement of its opera- 
tions read from the McNary report by Mr. Hill. 
But “hedging profit alone amounted to nearlv 
$1,113,700. Without it, Farmers National 
would not have shown a profit. Also, $2,356,- 
188.57 of the gross profits were derived from 
storage charges. Most of this revenue came 
from the government . . . for storage of stocks 
of wheat bought and held off the market. To 
government patronage may be credited 
also most of the income from commissions on 
futures and from brokerage.” 

Said Mr. Hill, “The 1932 Year Book of 
Agriculture computes average annual money re- 
turn to individual American farmers as $1,334 
in 1928, $1,298 in 1929, and $538 in 1930.” 

A review of declining prices for corn and 
wheat during the days of the Farm Board, 
demonstrates that the Board could not eat the 
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wheat it accumulated, and that this wheat had 
to be marketed thru regular, natural market 
channels, and that the accumulation blocked 
disposition and forced government agencies to 
give away large quantities of stocks. 


Since a profit to the Farmers National Grain 
Corp. would not have been possible except for 
its hedging activities, said Mr. Hill, politicians 
have done everything possible thru legislation 
and regulation to stop the activities of the fu- 
tures markets. Regulation has narrowed fu- 
tures trading almost to the point of extinction. 
Without the benefit of the protection offered by 
a broad futures market, cash grain buyers and 
processors lower the basis on which they will 
bid country shippers, and country shippers must 
pay less to the farmers. 


We are free of the Farm Board, but Sec’y 
of Agriculture Wallace has followed a policy 
of slaughtering pigs, plowing up every third 
row of cotton and curtailing production in tlic 
grain belt. “Does anyone believe that business 
can survive by curtailing production?” asked 
Mr. Hill. “Hedging is essential in the grain 
business, yet we have done everything possible 
to restrict our futures markets.” 

“A change is taking place in the grain busi- 
ness. Maybe it is already here. Is there too 
much regulation, or not enough? Sooner or 
later, it is evident, we will have to meet an issue 
of reconstruction. 

“What can we do as an industry to aid 
agriculture? It certainly is our job, and it 
seems to me that some concerted effort should 
be made thru our state and national organiza- 
tions to make some proposals.” 


“Taxation,” ‘said Aristotle, “is the art of 
plucking from the goose the largest amount 
of feathers with the least amount of squawk.” 
The average person who thinks of his own 
taxes in terms only of the direct assessments 
he pays, would be surprised to know that he 
actually works more than two months out of 
the year to pay taxes—most of which are hid- 
den in the cost of things he buys. 


The price regulating law of New York 
state, as administered in the milk industry, 
was held confiscatory and discriminative Feb. 
24 by Judge Frank Cooper in the federal court 
at Utica, who said “The secretary of agriculture 
found only 22 out of 193 co-operatives who 
were entitled to and desired to vote.” The 
court held that the marketing agreement had 
been misrepresented by the proponents. 


Monroeville Elevator Controls 
Dust 


Manager John Crabill of the Monroeville 
Cooperative Equity Union Exchange at Mon- 
roeville, Ind., controls dust in the company’s 
elevator. 

The elevator is of the old type, with many 
grain and seed legs. When the elevator was 
built many years ago, the builders gave no 
consideration to the dust hazard. Consequently 
there was plenty of dust accumulating when 
oats and other small grains were received. 
Modern deliveries of big loads increased the 
dust problem, often requiring the use of the 
six grain legs at the same time. 

The dust problem was settled by putting the 
blower from an old grain cleaner on a frame 
in the elevator’s full basement, and building 
a suction chamber on each side of the blower. 
The blower was belted to a 3 h. p. motor that 
runs the fan at 500 r. p. m. 

Piping from the suction chambers on the 
sides of the blower connects with the rear»leg 
of each stand of legs, about two feet above the 
top of the boot. In each pipe, at the end near- 
est the boot, is a damper to control the suction 
from the fan. By this means the draft from 
a leg that is not in use may be cut off, and 
all of the suction, or any desired amount of 
suction, may be applied to the legs being 
operated. 

The fan is piped to a cyclone dust collector 
located in a small addition to the elevator above 
the dust bin, where it can be bagged for farm- 
ers who use it in feeding cattle. 

Remodeling of the blower for this purpose 
consisted of building the suction chambers on 
the intake of the fan, and mounting the fan 
shaft on new ball bearings. 


The total number of applications received 
by the F.C.1.C. for wheat crop insurance on 
the 1939 crop now stands at 299,501, includ- 
ing 197,137 from growers in the western win- 
ter wheat belt, 7,467 from: eastern growers 
and 94,897 from spring wheat states. 

Grains ground by Canadian mills during 
January, 1939, are shown in bushels with com- 
parative figures for the same month of the 


previous year in brackets: Wheat 4,976,225 
(4,137,413) ; oats 1,164,676 (1,088,788); corn 
255,181 (222,147); barley 128,494 (108,179) ; 


buckwheat 14,015 (13,413); and mixed grain 
2,248,195 (1,578,220).—Dominion Buro of Sta- 
tistics. 


Dust Control Blower in Basement of Equity Union 


Elevator, Monroeville, Ind. 
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Changes in Soybean Trading 
Rules 


The National Soybean Processors Ass'n 
has made changes in the rules of Oct. 18, 
1933, to govern purchase and sale of soybean 
oil meal, in the following sections: 


For shipment in car lots during periods 

specified below: 
Tons 192. fons! 19en. “fons 

Quick 

(within 3 days) DES nAceo, Vibe Sai e 
Immediate 

(within 5 days) ..... WOR Beas oe Asie, Wildes 
Prompt 

(within 10 days)..... VE nests Sept: sa:s. 


Rule 2—-Quality 


Section 1. The standard of quality shall be 
soybean oil meal of fair merchantable quality 
based on the season’s production and conform- 
ing to standard definitions and standard speci- 
fications of the ass’n, which are herewith made 
a part of the trading rules and which specifi- 
cations are subject to modification from season 
to season as conditions may warrant, upon 
recommendation of the finished material stand- 
ards com’ite. 


Standard Definitions—Old Process Products. 
Expeller, Screw Press or Mechanical Press soy- 
bean chips is the product obtained after ex- 
pressing part of the oil from soybeans by crush- 
ing, cooking and mechanical pressure. 41% 
Protein Expeller, Screw Press or Mechanical 
Press soybean oil meal is the product resulting 
from grinding the above chips. 


Hydraulic Soybean Oil Cake is the product 
obtained after expressing part of the oil from 
soybeans by crushing, cooking, and hydraulic 
pressure. 41% Protein Hydraulic soybean oil 
meal is the product resulting from grinding the 
above cake. 


New Process Products—Extracted Soybean 
Flakes is the product obtained after extracting 
part of the oil from soybeans by crushing, cook- 
ing, and the use of solvents. 44% Protein soy- 
bean oil meal is the product resulting from 
grinding the above flakes. 


If a name descriptive of the process of manu- 
facture, such as expeller, screw press, hydraulic, 
or extracted be used, the product must corre- 
spond thereto. 


Ground Soybeans is the product obtained by 
grinding whole soybeans without cooking or 
removing any of the oil. 

Note: This product is sometimes called soy- 
bean meal, thus confusing it with soybean oil 
meal. 


Quality criterion: Old process expeller or 
screw press soybean chips, old process hydraulic 
soybean oil cake, and old process soybean oil 
meal are products produced by cooking ground 
soybeans and reducing the oil content of the 
cooked product by pressure to 6% or less on a 
commercial basis. 


Standard specifications for old process expeller 
or screw press soybean chips, old process hy- 
draulic soybean oil cake, and old process soy- 
bean oil meal: 


Proteitiy ..cin.cs con oa eee minimum 41.0% 
Breit. * scones 85 60 pee Coy ee ls eee minimum 4.0% 
Carbohydrates, Fiber .......... maximum 7.0% 
Carbohydrates, N. F. B......... minimum 29.0% 
New process extracted soybean flakes and new 
process soybean oil meal are products produced 
by cooking ground soybeans and reducing the 
oil content of the cooked product by the use of 
solvents to 1% or less on a commercial basis. 
Standard specifications for new process soy- 
bean flakes and new process soybean oil meal: 


Protein: <...':otieee. Saks Renee ae minimum 44.0% 


Bat: \Sasiais ee sisimalsis si vaoteti swears minimum 0.5% 
Carbohydrates, Fiber .......... maximum 7.0% 
Garbohydrates; Noob ie ee minimum 29.0% 


Testing methods as adopted -by the Assn. of 
American Feed Control Officials shall be used 
as the official method of analysis. 


The Association has designated as_ official 
chemists the following: Chas. V. Bacon. Barrow- 
Agee Laboratories, Inc., Curtis & Tompkins, 
Fort Worth Laboratories, Law & Company, Inc., 
Glenn H. Pickard, Southwestern Laboratories, 
H. P. Trevithick. 

Rule 4—Price 


Section 1. The price on soybean oil meal 
shall be quoted in U. S. dollars per ton. 


Section 2. Unless specifically stated by seller 
and mutually agreed upon by buyer and seller 
at time of sale, prices quoted are delivered 
prices. Seller shall prepay freight on all ship- 
ments sold on a delivered price basis. Seller 
shall also have the option of prepaying freight 
on shipments sold on an F.O.B. mill basis and 
add the freight to invoice and draft at the regu- 
lar published rail tariff rates. 

Section 8. Unless otherwise specified at time 
of sale, prices quoted are for regular fine ground 
soybean oil meal in new and/or reconditioned 100 
pound bags. 

_ Section 2. All quotations shall state quantity 
in tons, time of shipment, F.O.B. mill or de- 
livered price specifying mill point and/or deliv- 
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ery or rate basing point as requested, minimum 
per cent protein guaranteed, any special billing, 
reference or routing if requested, bulk price 
only if requested. 


Rule 7—Time of Shipment—Carrying Charge. 


Section 1. Unless the exact shipping date is 
agreed upon by buyer and seller at time of sale, 
shipments for nearby positions shall be inter- 
preted as follows, starting from date shipping 
instructions are received by seller: 

Quick shipment ........within 3 working days 
Immediate shipment ....within 5 working days 
Prompt shipment ...... within 10 working days 


Seller failing to receive shipping instructions 
shall have right to postpone delivery of such 
past due soybean oil meal and carry same for 
buyer subject to a carrying charge of 25 cents 
per ton for each 15 days or fraction thereof for 
a period not to exceed 60 days from the expira- 
tion of the contract. The carrying charges ac- 
eruing against each specific shipment shall be 
added to each invoice and draft by seller and 
listed as a separate item showing how each 
eomputation is made. 

Rule 9—Freight Rates 

Section 1. Delivered prices specified in any 
meal contract are based on the published freight 
rates applicable thereto in effect on date of sale. 
Any increase or decrease in the said published 
freight rates that becomes effective after the 
contract is made is for the account of the Buyer 


Market Interests in Cargill 
Deal 


The recent hearings by the referee of the 
Commodity Exchange Commission at  Chi- 
cago have been delving into the personal in- 
terests in corn for September delivery on the 
Chicago Board of Trade in 1937. 


Testimony showed the Farmers National 
Grain Corporation to have been short 2,460,- 
000 bus. on Sept. 18. 

Daniel I, Rice had been short 1,197,500 bus. 
Aug. 17, but this had been reduced to 545,000 
bus. at the end of September, when he made 
delivery. 


J. H. MacMillan, Jr., stated that five firms 
represented on the business conduct com’ite 
on Sept. 23, the day the action was taken, had 
open short accounts amounting to 603,000 
bus., or 7.2 per cent of the outstanding inter- 
est. That, however, did not take into consid- 
eration any open long accounts which might 
have existed. 


MacMillan testified that he had protested 
to the business conduct com’ite against the 
action of Rice in “raiding the market” on Aug. 
10, 1937, but said no attention was paid to 
the complaint. 


Examiner Maginnis admitted reports of the 
December, 1936, corn and wheat futures, re- 
ports covering the open long and short interests, 
standing on the books of Clement, Curtis & 
Co., James E. Bennett & Co., Lamson Bros. 
& Co., Rosenbaum Bros., and Uhlmann Grain 
Co. as of Dec. 8, 1936, and reports covering 
the September, 1937, corn futures long and 
short interests as of Sept. 24, 1937, on the 
books of Clement, Curtis & Co., and Winthrop, 
Mitchell & Co. 


Attorney Howard Ellis objected to the in- 
troduction of all of the reports, contending 
that the figures represented the interests of 
customers and not of members who served 
on the com’ite or of the firms. 


Attorney Ellis, for the Board of Trade; 
brought out that neither the members of the 
business conduct com’ite nor their firms had 
any open commitment in September corn fu- 
tures at the time, and that therefore their 
action was not motivated by any personal in- 
terest. 

The hearings which have been held in the 
Hotel Sherman have been adjourned for 10 
days to be resumed at Washington Mar. 27, 
when Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, chief of the Com- 
modity Exchange Administration, will testify. 


New Elevator of Foraker Grain Co,, at Foraker, O. 
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Danger in False Lubrication 


The “Mill Mutual” Insurance Companies 
report having distributed to flour mill and 
grain elevator operators over twenty thousand 
booklets on the’ subject of lubrication. They 
report that as a result of improvement in lubri- 
cation, fire losses from hot bearings have 
dropped to an all-time low. 


The booklet stresses the several good meth- 
ods of automatic lubrication. such as_ bottle 
oilers, pressure cups, and the use of only 
those lubricants suited to use in those devices. 


They now report several instances of fires 
and near fires occurring because of the misuse 
of the automatic oilers, particularly the pres- 
sure cups. Those cups are designed for use 
only with special grease manufactured and 
sold for such use. No purchaser may be sure 
that any other grease, no matter how good or 
how highly recommended, will work in the cup. 

It will be unfortunate if misuse of apparatus 
which has proved so valuable to operators in- 
creases the fire hazard and results in disaster. 


Disposition of Loan Wheat 


The C.C.C. announced Mar. 14 that pro- 
ducers who obtained loans under the 1938 wheat 
loan program upon wheat stored and sealed 
on the farm in the state of North Dakota, 
and certain counties in the states of Montana, 
Minnesota, South Dakota and Wyoming, will 
be permitted to obtain a renewal or extension 
of such loans for a period of ten months, pro- 
vided a reinspection of the grain and the stor- 
age structure is satisfactory and consent for 
the additional period of storage is obtained. 


Advice as to the amount which will be re- 
quired to obtain the release of pledged eleva- 
tor stored wheat under this arrangement will 
be furnished producers at or shortly prior to 
maturity of the loans, and they will be allowed 
ten days within which to take advantage of 
this privilege. Producers may request such 
advice any time prior to maturity. 


The assembling, handling and releasing of 
these wheat stocks will be under the supervi- 
sion of special representatives of Commodity 
Credit Corporation located in certain Loan 
Agencies of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. Such special representatives are: 
Kansas City, Wm. Lathrop; Chicago, Ivan C. 
Harden; Minneapolis, Cecil Blair; and Port- 
land, Arch Ryer. 

As of March 8, 1939, the loans aggregated 
$47,196,315.81 upon 81,815,427 bus. This rep- 
resents 23,184,376 bus. of wheat stored on the 
farm, which loans mature on May 31, 1939, 
and 58,631,051 bus. of wheat stored in public 
grain elevators, which loans mature seven 
months from their respective dates. 


Ohio Elevator with Good 


Power Plant 


In rebuilding the elevator that was burned 
the Foraker Grain Co., at Foraker, O., de- 
cided that ample power at low cost could he 
obtained by equipping the plant with a diesel 
engine of 80-h.p., with rope drives to cupola. 

Feed mixing and grinding also required 
special equipment to serve this diversified farm- 
ing area in northwestern Ohio, the town of 
Foraker being located on the Erie railroad 
between Lima and Kenton. The feed grind- 
ing department is equipped with a large Ham- 
mer Mill and Sidney one-ton feed mixer. 

The corn hand!ing requirements are taken 
care of by a No. 6% corn cleaner and No. 3 
Sidney Sheller. Included in the equipment are 
a 4-bu. Richardson Automatic Scale, Sidney 
Manlift, Sidney Drag, ball bearings thruout, 
and three elevator legs. The storage capacity 
is 15,000 bus. 

A Superior Seed Scarifier and Cleaner equip 
the plant for a new service to farmers. 
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Grain Grading Schools 


in Indiana 


In Central Indiana during February grain 
grading schools were conducted at West Leb- 
anon, Noblesville, Anderson and Wabash with 
an attendance of 321. 

M. O. Pence of the Extension Service opened 
the meetings with a talk on oats, barley and 
wheat varieties, Willis B. Combs, senior mar- 
keting specialist of the Dept. of Agriculture, 
and Patrick Wise of the Chicago office of fed- 
eral supervision then demonstrating the grading 
of corn and soybeans. 


The problem of “thin” oats is a recurrent one 
in the state, such varieties as Silver Mine and 
Victory being too late for the southern part 
of the oats belt, and in most years produce 
light-weight oats. 

The electric moisture meter was demonstrat- 
ed at each meeting. 

Fred K. Sale, sec’y of the Indiana Grain 
Dealers Ass’n, F. E. Robbins, associate profes- 
sor of crop production at Purdue University, 
who is a licensed grain inspector, and Willis 
Combs are planning grain grading schools at 
Lafayette, Mar. 27, 28; Ft. Wayne, Mar. 30, 
31; Indianapolis, Apr. 3, 4, and Vincennes, 
Apr. 6, 7. 


Grain Grading Schools in 1938 


The year 1938 was one of great activity in 
education of grain dealers and farmers in 
the grading of grain under the leadership of 
E. C. Parker, H. M. Dixon and W. B. Combs 
of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


Grain dealers attending these meetings learn 
to buy according to the grade by which they 
have to sell. 


Farmers have samples of their own seed 
inspected and graded with authoritative infor- 
mation on its deficiencies thereby learning just 
what they must do individually to improve 
their crops. 

Altho the number of schools for grain deal- 
ers decreased from previous years, the total 
attendance per school and the total attendance 
of dealers was greater than ever. The high 
mark was reached at Minneapolis in July, when 
700 persons attended a harley school, 500 of 
whom were country grain dealers. 


In Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Texas and Wisconsin the state extension serv- 
ices co-operated in the schools for grain deal- 
ers. In Wisconsin 14 schools were held, with an 
attendance of 1,759, in Kansas 9 with 1,457 
attendance. 


So far in 1939 Willis Combs has attended 
grain grading schools at four points in Indi- 
ana, 10 points in Minnesota and 15 in Wiscon- 
sin, where the college is still carrying on. Zero 
temperatures cut the attendance at some points 
in Wisconsin. Following is a list of the Wis- 
consin schools with the attendance and the 
number of samples brought, in parenthesis: 
Union Grove, 123 (55); Cedarburg, 146 (88) ; 
Slinger, 250 (85); Random Lake, 400 (123); 
Watertown, 300 (85); Waupun, 250 (80); 
Ripon, 250 (107) ; Chilton, 200 (124); Russells, 
70 (49) ; West Depere, 125 (74); Mt. Calvary, 
250 (115); Ellsworth, 200 (42); Pepin, 26 
(4) (icy roads, below zero); West Salem, 
113 (27), and Waterloo, 1,509 (71). 

In Iowa grain grading meetings have heen 
held recently at Paullina, Ocheyedan, Sibley, 
Sheldon and Hull. 

FUTURE MEETINGS are planned at Great 
Falls, Mont., May 8 and 9; Spokane, Wash., 
May 12 and 13; Lewiston, Ida., May 15, 16; 
Logan, Utah, May 19, 20, and tentatively Fort 
Collins, Colo., May 23, 24, and McCook, Neh. 
May 25; 26. 

Kansas City is to be favored with a meeting 
June 4. Later meetings probably will be held 
at Wichita and St. Joseph. 


A Notable Advancement in 
Moisture Testing 


Speed and efficiency are being attained in 
the realm of testing grains and processed ma- 
terials for moisture. 

An instrument which is making far-reaching 
improvements in the whole field of mois- 
ture testing is the new Steinlite Electric Mois- 
ture Tester which facilitates and expedites the 
erading of grain: It will make an accurate 
moisture test in 1 minute and will operate 
with equal speed and accuracy on all whole 
grains, mixed grains and processed materials 
having as high as 80 per cent moisture. 

The instrument operates on the dielectric 
capacitance principle . . . uses ordinary current 

. and is said to consume no more electricity 
than a 60-watt lamp. 


Its operation requires no technical knowl- 
edge and no previous experience. In fact, 
it can well be compared with a radio for s:m- 
plicity in use. The new instrument is modern 
in design, compact and easily portable. It 
weighs approximately 44 pounds. 

The steps in making a test are as follows: 
First, the switch is turned on in the same man- 
ner as a radio switch. The hand on the dial 
is then set at zero by turning a knob. Then a 
sample of grain to be tested is weighed out 
and checked for temperature by means of a 
standard thermometer. Next, the sample is 
poured into the hopper of the unit and is held 
there momentarily by a movable bottom. By 
tripping the release the sample is dropped into 
the test chamber below. The reading on the 
dial is taken, and by comparison with a con- 
version chart the percentage of moisture is 
found. TJ inally, a slide is pulled out and the 
sample withdrawn. The foregoing process does 
not damage the sample in any way or delay the 
test. 

Many prolonged tests show this machine to 
be accurate and reliable in making moisture 
tests on a wide variety of materials, such as 
wheat, corn, oats and other whole grain, tem- 
pered wheat, flour, meal, bran or any mix- 
ture of these products. The results are accu- 
rate regardless of whether the moisture is 
largely on the surface of the grain or is dif- 
fused as in the case of tempered grain. The 
dial registers the true average of all the mois- 
ture in the sample. The test does not depend 
upon all particles touching the sides of the 
chamber. 

Although new to the grain trade in general, 
the Steinlite has been used for many months 
by leading elevators and mills. It is reported 
that results obtained with this instrument are 
identical with those obtained by official methods. 

The new Steinlite Electric Moisture Tester is 
offered and guaranteed by the Seed Trade Re- 
porting Bureau, manufacturers and distributors 
of standard grain, seed and flour testing and 
grading equipment since 1912. 
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Steinlite Meter Tests Moisture Content in Grain. 
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Liquidation of Farmers Nat'l 
Grain Corp. 


By Eucene Curtis, attorney-in-fact for Board 
of Directors 


Farmers National Grain Corporation was 
organized under the laws of Delaware on 
Oct. 29, 1929. Its purpose was to act as a 
central selling agency for co-operatively mar- 
keted grain and it brought to the American 
grain producer for the first time in histroy 
a co-operative grain marketing system that 
not only was nation-wide in scope, but main- 
tained direct contact with all grain produc- 
ing areas. The corporation was farmer-con- 
trolled and only producer organizations com- 
plying with the Capper Volstead Act were eli- 
gible to hold stock. 

Under the corporation’s original charter and 
by-laws 100,000 shares of common stock were 
authorized for issuance, of which 9,951 shares 
were issued and held by twenty-six regional 
co-operatives. 

From 1929 to June 30, 1936, the corpora- 
tion’s operations were financed by commer- 
cial banks and the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. Its fixed assets and notes and accounts 
secured by mortgages were pledged with the 
Farm Credit Administration as security to 
a funded debt. This agreement was entered 
into on Nov. 1, 1933. 


At July 1, 1936, the corporation was re- 
financed and all obligations due banks and 
creditors were paid in full. Assets of $9,556,- 
788.70, representing terminal and country ele- 
vators, mortgage note indebtedness due from 
country elevators, and other accounts were 
turned over to the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion in satisfaction of a funded debt in the 
amount of $14,182,282.89. At that date the 
corporation was recapitalized and 100,000 shares 
of common stock were authorized, of which 
20,110-51/90 shares were issued. All current 
accounts receivable, together with grain in- 
ventories totaling $10,602,415.51 were re- 
tained by the corporation and agreements en- 
tered into with the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion to finance grain operations. 


On Jan. 24, 1938, the stockholders voted to 
dissolve the corporation and dissolution cer- 
tificate was filed in the State of Delaware on 
May 27, 1938. Assets in the form of grain 
inventories, memberships, accounts receivable 
and cash at Jan. 31, 1938, totaled $9,420,- 
953.88 and financing obligations due commer- 
cial banks and the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion totaled $6,999,516.59. 


At Dec. 31, 1938, all obligations of the 
corporation had been paid in full with the ex- 
ception of approximately $17,000, represent- 
ing drafts and disputed customers’ balances. 
A 15% dividend has been paid on the out- 
standing capital stock, and at the last men- 
tioned date there were assets of the corpora- 
tion to be liquidated and distributed in the 
amount of $480,725.50. 


Under modern rules and court decisions 
corners are impossible, so why put further 
limitations on trading? Will anything that 
retards or prevents market activity be good 
for producers or for anybody in the long 
run? We are old-fashioned enough to be- 
lieve that in this country any man ought to 
be allowed to buy as much of any commod- 
ity as he can finance, and to sell on the 
same basis.—Pennsylvania Farmer. 


Wheat prices are expected to remain steady 
during March with the possibility of a smail 
price rally as a result of crop scares. The 
United States winter wheat acreage is small 


in comparison with 1937 and 1938 acreages, 


but is about equal to the 1926-1935 average. 
The poor condition of the crop and the re- 
duced acreage present a favorable situation 
for crop scares during the spring growing 
season.—Kansas State College of Agriculture, 
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Milwaukee to Welcome 
Plant Operators 


Milwaukee, the Malting Barley, Malting, and 
Brewing Capital of the World, will be host 
to the Tenth Anniversary Convention of the 
Society of Grain Elevator Superintendents on 
April 2-5. Hotel Pfister will be the head- 
quarters, and at this writing the Committee 
reports having six times the number of reser- 
vations usual.y received this far in advance. 

Flanked with the helpful aid of an Advi- 
sory Committee composed of Messrs. Harry 
M. Stratton, Edward S. Terry and Harold 
H. Hicks of Stratton Grain Co., Walter A. 
Teipel, President of Froedtert Grain & Malt- 
ing Co., and James Hessburg of Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co., the Milwaukee plant opera- 
tors have concluded an outstanding program 
for the record-breaking attendance already ap- 
parent. 

Harry Thoms, Stratton Grain Co., is Gen- 
eral Convention Chairman, aided by Al Schaen- 
zer of Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., John 
Voelzke of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Wil- 
liam Kritter, also of Froedtert’s, H. A. Plumb, 
Secretary of the Milwaukee Grain & Stock 
Exchange, and M. H. Ladd, Chief Weigh- 
master. 

Mr. T. C. Manning of Uhlmann Grain Co., 
Kansas City, is General Program Chairman, 
and is being assisted locally by Messrs. Schaen- 
zer and Ladd. 

Mesdames Thoms, Kritter, Ladd, Plumb, 
Voelzke and Miss Adelaide Schmitt of Froed- 
tert’s will guide the ladies around during every 
waking moment of the day and evening—and 
a busy time is planned for them. 


Grover Meyer of the Kansas City (Mo.) 
Power & Light Co. is General Chairman of 
the Annual Associates Night—a dinner-dance 
with entertainment fostered each year on the 
last evening of the convention. With him 
will serve the chairman of the standing Chap- 
ter Associate Committees, which include Mr. 
A. B. Osgood of Minneapolis, Mr. H. G. On- 
stad of Chicago, and Harold Winkler of Mil- 
waukee. Messrs. Thoms and Ladd are direct- 
ing the Committee’s efforts locally. 


Messrs. Kritter and Plumb are handling the 
reservations and the Reception Committee 
work, while Messrs. Voelzke and Plumb are in 
charge of transportation, which is quite a re- 
sponsibility considering the number of people 
attending and the grain and grain processing 
plants visited wherever this association meets. 

Devoting their attention to mechanical and 
operative problems this group, which has now 
grown past the 400 mark, will grapple with 
perplexing everyday snarls up to the most com- 
plex prob'ems and, as the program indicates, 
they'll tussle from early morning ’till late 
every night hammering out profitable answers 
for their employers. 


Like all good postmen on holiday this young 
army of earnest, serious minded _ technicians 
can’t resist the opportunity of making as many 
inspection tours as they can squeeze in and 
consequently Stratton Grain Co.’s Kinnickinnic 
Elevator, Charles A. Krause Milling Co.’s 
specialty corn mill, Froedtert Grain & Malt- 
ing Co.’s malt plant and an ultra modern brew- 
ery wil be closely scrutinized for ideas. 

The local committee has been meeting faith- 
fully every week to perfect plans for celebrat- 
ing this Tenth Anniversary, and we _ think 
they’ve done an outstanding job. The program 
follows: 


Sunday Morning: ( 
tegistration, Sightseeing, 
Ete. 

Sunday Afternoon: Executives’ Session, Stand- 
ing Committee Meetings, Chapter Executives’ 
Dinner Meeting. . 

Monday Morning: Welcome from the Grain 


Sessions, 
Exhibits, 


Get-Acquainted 
Church, 


Iixchange—President E. §. Terry, Vice Pres., 
Stratton Grain Co.; Kesponse—E. J. Raether, 
Kosenbaum Brothers, Omaha, Society Presi- 
dent; Barley—Dr. James G. Dickson, Plantholo- 
gist, College of Agriculture, University of Wis- 
consin; Discussion and Inspection of Samples. 

Monday Luncheon: Milwaukee Supper, Mem- 
bers at Head Table. 

Monday Afternoon: 
Seec’y HKnid Chapter, Discussion Leader; Paul 
Christensen, President Minneapolis Chapter, 
Sergeant-at-Arms; Address by Mr. H. M. Strat- 
ton, President, Stratton Grain Co.; Address by 
Otto F. Bast, President, Bast Grain Co. and 
Grain & Feed Dealers National <Ass’n; The 
Commission Merchants’ Problems as They Af- 
fect the Terminal Plant Superintendent—A. L. 
Hlanagan, Kraser-Smith Co., Chairman, Weigh- 
ing & Inspection Committee, Milwaukee Grain 
lxchange; Soybeans—Mr. F. E. Benson, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co.; More Wheat Per Barrel of 
Klour?—Edgar §S. Miller, Technical Editor of 
“Milling Production’; Malting—-A. L. Schaen- 
zer, Froedtert Grain & Malting Co.; Personnel 
Relations—Mr. Arthur D. Hyde, Director of Pro- 
duction, General Mills; Co-operation Between 
Superintendent and Weighmaster—M. H. Ladd, 
Chief Weighmaster, Milwaukee Grain & Stock 
Exchange; President’s Address—E. J. Raether; 
Secretary-Treasurer’s Report; Committee Ap- 
pointments. 

Monday Dinner: Milwaukee Executives at 
Head Table, Frank EK. Carlson, Duluth, Toast- 
master. 


Monday Evening: Second Vice President Gil- 
bert Lane, Chicago, Presiding; Past President 
Oscar W. Olsen, Duluth, Discussion Leader; 
Past President William H. Gassler, Chicago, 
Sergeant-at-Arms; Good Housekeeping and Its 
Relation to the Prevention of Dust Wxplosions\ 
and Fires—cC. J. Alger, Chicago Division Man- 
ager, Corn Products Refining Co., and President 
Chicago Chapter; U. S. D. A. Dust Explosion 
Talkie; Experimental Elevator Explosions (Bring 
Dust Samples); Dust Control—W. H. Kamp, 
Kalston-Purina Co., Kansas City Chapter Sec- 
retary; Industrial Accident Reduction by Re- 
sponsibility Acceptance — Director M. Frank 
Beyer, Fort William; Safety Kinks—Oscar W. 
Olsen, Peavey Duluth Terminal Elevator Co., 
Duluth; Safety Contest Trophy Awards—Chair- 
man Oscar W. Olsen, and Contest Director 
Clarence W. Turning, Duluth. 


Tuesday Morning: Inspection Tour of the 
Froedtert Grain Malting Co. Plant; Following 
the Malt Through a Modern Brewery Plant; 
(Noon) Luncheon at Brewery. 

Tuesday Afternoon: First Vice Pres. T. C. 
Manning, Kansas City, Presiding; R. B. Pow, 
Fort William, Discussion Leader; M. M. Noxon, 
Minneapolis, Chapter Secretary, Sergeant-at- 
Arms; Address by Mr. E. S. Terry, President, 
Milwaukee Grain & Stock Exchange, and Vice 
President, Stratton Grain Co.; Handling Oats 
and Barley to Get the Most Out of Them—Mr. 
Stewart Seidl, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co.; 
Methods Engineering by E. A. Longenecker, 
Industrial Engineer, Charles A. Krause Milling 
Co.; Blectrification of Grain Plants by M. 
Dwight Bell; Load Limit and Power Require- 
ments—Grover C. Meyer, Kansas City (Mo.) 
Power & Light Co.; Meters, Stop Buttons and 
Remote Controls by T. C. Manning, Uhlmann 
Grain Co., Kansas City; Watts What, Elec- 
trically Speaking—Gilbert Lane, Arcady Farms 
Milling Co., Chicago; Magnetic Equipment by 
Wm. Kritter, Froedtert Grain & Malting Co.; 
“Much Ado About Nothing’ by Charles F. 
Walker, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


Tuesday Dinner: New Members at Head 
Table; Director H. L. Heinrikson, Sioux City, 
Toastmaster. 

Tuesday Evening: E. J. 
Founder Elmer H. Karp, Chicago, Discussion 
Leader; W. H. Kamp, Kansas City, Chapter 
Secretary, Sergeant-at-Arms; Address by Ray 
B. Bowden, Executive Vice President, Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Ass’n, St. Louis; Ter- 
minal Plant Overation from the Merchandisers’ 
Standpoint — Mr. James MHessburg, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co.; Modernization by Frank E. 
(‘Slim’) Carlson, Occident Terminal Division, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Duluth; Plant Main- 
tenance—Founder Elmer H. Karp, Farm Credit 
Administration, Chicago; Lower Lakes Plant 
Operation by Director James Shaw, Canadian 
Pacific Elevator, Port MecNicoll, Ont.; Buckets 
and Elevator Capacities by John F. Heimovics, 
Great Western Mfg. Co., Kansas City; Gears, 
Couplings and Reducers by Wm. Kritter, Froed- 
tert Grain & Malting Co.; Belt Maintenance by 
J. F. Stephens, Guston-Bacon Co., Kansas City; 
Lubrication by M. M. Noxon, Ralston-Purina 
Co., and Minneapolis Chapter Secretary; Fire 
Extinguishers, Their Use and Place—Clarence 
W. Turning, SOGES Safety Director, Duluth; 


Founder R. E. Garber, 


Raether Presiding; 
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Watchman Service vs. Burglar Alarm Systems 
by EH. J. Raether, Omaha. 

Wednesday Morning: Inspection Tour of the 
Kinnickinnie Elevator of the Stratton Grain 
Co. and of the Charles A. Krause Milling Co.’s 
Plant. 

Wednesday Luncheon: 
Feted at Head Table. 


Wednesday Afternoon: Ef. J. Raether Presid- 
ing; Roy E. Brown, Kansas City Chapter Pres- 
ident, Discussion Leader; Director Harold C. 
Wilber, Decatur, Ill., Sergeant-at-Arms; Class- 
ification and Handling of Dry Wheat by EH. J. 
Raether, Omaha; Binning and Mixing by Roy 
&. Browne, Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., 
Kansas City Chapter President; Baking Tests by 
Harry R. Clark, Chief Inspector and Weigh- 
master, Omaha Grain Exchange; Insects In- 
jurious to Grain by Gilbert Schenk, Weevil- 
Cide Corp., Kansas City; Handling Itinerant 
Trucking Problems—Director H. lL. Heinrikson, 
Terminal Grain Corp., Sioux City; Carloading 
Kinks by Wm. Kritter, Froedtert Grain & Malt- 
ing Co.; Committee Reports; Election; Direc- 
tors’ Meeting. 

Wednesday Evening: Associates’ Night; 
Grover C. Meyer, Kansas City (Mo.) Power & 
Light Co., Chairman, and Committeemen A. B. 
Osgood, Minneapolis, H. G. Onstad, Chicago, 
and Harold Winkler, Milwaukee at Head Table; 
Dinner, Entertainment, Dancing. You are in- 
vited to be the Guests of the Society’s Asso- 
ciate Members for the entire evening. 
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Pittsburgh, Pa—E. J. Lee Rust, pres. of 
the Rust Engineering Co., died Mar. 2. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—E. I*. Granzow, for 
many years connected with the engineering 
department of General Mills, has become 
treasurer of the Weaver Sales Corp. 


Founder Members 


Chicago, Il].—C. L. BeVier, who was Buf- 
falo district sales manager for Sprout Wal- 
dron & Co., has accepted a position as sales 
engineer for S. Howes Co. in the Chicago 
territory. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—H. K. Worthington, will 
represent Sprout, Waldron & Co. in eastern 
and western New York. D. E. Smyth repre- 
sents the company in the New York metro- 
politan district. 

Sacramento, Cal.—Striking employes at the 
Sacramento Bag Co., manufacturers of grain 
sacks, continue to picket the plant, demand- 
ing a wage increase from 33% cents an hour 
to 40 cents.—W. H. B. 

Dayton, O.—A new catalog, illustrated, 
and containing a complete description of the 
Boss Air Blast Carloaders has just been is- 
sued by the Pneumatic Grain Machinery Co. 
Readers of the Journal can secure a copy of 
this catalog by writing the company. 


Toronto, Ont—W. & T. Avery, Ltd., has 
closed its branch office and warehouse here. 
W. L. Brocker, in charge of Canadian busi- 
ness has returned to the factory in Birming- 
ham, Eng. Arrangements have been made 
with the Toledo Scale Co., Ltd., to take over 
the sale of Avery Scales in this country. 


Schenectady, N. Y.—The General Electric 
Co.’s annual award to employes for valuable 
suggestions went to 18 men this year, each 
receiving a framed certificate and a cash hon- 
orarium. One millwright alone made 127 
suggestions that resulted in 78 improve- 
ments in manufacturing methods. A new 
type of wire for motors was the joint inven- 
tion of four engineers. 


A highly significant development in the 
diesel engine field will soon be made public. 
This development, resulting from several 
years of work by engineers in Philadelphia, 
involves a new design and system of com- 
bustion which permits a sharp reduction in 
the weight of diesel engines, opening to the 
diesel fields heretofore monopolized by the 
gasoline engine. The discovery will 
make possible great improvement in the effi- 
ciency of diesels now in use, 
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Freight movement will be expedited by the 
new method of copying waybills by pho- 
tography instead of by hand, on the Rock 
Island Railroad. 


Grain and grain products were loaded into 
32,344 cars during the week ending Mar. 4, 
compared with 33,039 loaded during the like 
week of 1938, as reported by the Ass’n of 
American Railroads. 


Chicago Great Western Railroad Co.'s 
tanittsoO=)) ile. 8277, ettective Apra 1) 
restricts the application of rates on grain 
products between various Illinois stations and 
the St. Louis Group points to apply south- 
bound only. 


Spokane, Wash.—The state public service 
department has issued an order designating 
the Centennial Flouring Mills Co. a “Limited 
Contract Carrier” not obligated to charge full 
contract carrier rates on flour distributed to 
wholesalers in the eastern part of the state. 


Seattle, Wash.—The Motor Vehicle Ass’n 
Inc., has filed a $1,000,000 libel complaint 
against the Washington State Grange and 
asked an order prohibiting the Grange from 
publishing and the Grange officers from mak- 
ing oral statements the association stated 
were harmful to its business—F.K.H. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—William J. Maroney, a 
grain handler, lost a $20,000 negligence suit 
for injuries he allegedly suffered while un- 
loading a cargo at the Canadian Pool Ele- 
vator in 1934. Defendants in the action were 
Cargill Warehouse Co.; Cargo Carriers, 
Inc.; Cargill, Inc., and Bernard Tucker, canal 
boat captain.—G.E.T 


Stockton, Cal.—The Port of Stockton Dis- 
trict has won its long two year fight for rate 
parity on commodities with San Francisco 
and Oakland terminals to London and conti- 
nental European ports, according to a ruling 
by the United States Maritime Commission, 
ordering the higher Stockton rates to be dis- 
continued by Apr. 30.—W.H.B. 


Reduced at and east of Buffalo rates on 
grain and flour for export have been ap- 
proved by the traffic executive com’ite, effec- 
tive Apr. 17 to Noy. 30 to New York as 
follows: wheat 8.33 cents, corn or rye 8.45 
cents, oats 9.79 cents and barley 10.24 cents, 
with the rates to Philadelphia and Buffalo 
one-half cent less in each instance. 


Out of each revenue dollar received, the 
railroads pay approximately 9 cents in taxes 
to local, state and national governments, 
whereas highway carriers pay but 4% cents 
and water transportation only 2 cents, ac- 
cording to D. B. Robertson, pres., Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
in a recent address before the annual eco- 
nomic conference at Rollins College. 


_ Dallas, Tex.—In the Tex-O-Kan case, 
Docket 38090 of the I.C.C. the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade and the Indiana Grain Dealers 
Ass’ are opposed to the rate changes involving 
preferential water-rail rates from the south- 
west to the eastern Atlantic ports and a 
hack-haul by railroads to points as far west 
as Pittsburgh, and have delegated Traffic 
Manager Freeman Bradford to attend the 
hearing here. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Mar. 17 ruled against the western markets 
asking milling in transit, holding to its decision 
made several months ago. Minneapolis, St. 

Paul, Kansas City, St. Joseph, Omaha, Leav- 
enworth and Atchison lose by the ruling, having 
to transit by a combination of rates, while in- 
terior markets can transit on thru rates. The 
position of Minneapolis was fully set forth 


on page 191 of last number by W. H. Mills, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce. 


Heavy Grain Movement 
Thru Oswego 


Frederick S. Greene, superintendent of the 
New York State Department of Public Works, 
in his annual report states that: 

“We are glad to report that for the first time 
in its history, the Oswego grain elevator had 
a busy season. The elevator was completed in 
1925, at a cost of approximately $1,000,000 and 
up to 1938 it had been a ‘white elephant’ to the 
taxpayers, having handled in those years only 
13,000,000 bus. Last year there passed thru 
this elevator approximately 27,000,000 bus. of 
grain. 

“The $167,504 revenue last year from the 
state elevator at Oswego represents a $162,- 
005 increase over 1937.” 


Grain Now Barged on Columbia 
River 


The long planned movement of grain down 
and gasoline up the Columbia River by barge 
has finally been accomplished by the Tidewater 
Transportation Co. 

The wheat moves from Port Kelley, 3 mite 
down stream from Wallula, Wash., to Portland, 
Ore. The combination gasoline-wheat barge 
took on 6,000 bus. and was towed by the diesel 
tug Mary Gail. A full cargo is 9,000 bus. 

Active in the movement is A. Eugene Kelley, 
manager of the Walla Walla Grain Growers, 
who are supplying the grain at Port Kelley, to 
which point it is hauled by a truck carrying 
600 bus., making the round trip between eleva- 
tor and river in three hours. Arrangements 
are being made to load barges at Umatilla and 
Cold Springs. 


Cipher Codes 


Universal Grain Code: Most complete. 
up-to-date grain code published. Effects 
a greater reduction in tolls than any 
other domestic code. 150 pages, 4%4x7 
inches. Price, leather, $3.00; paper, $1.00 


Robinson Telegraph Cipher Code: Re- 
vised with all supplements, for domestic 
grain business. Leather, $2.50; cloth, $2.00. 


Dowling’s Grain Code for Grain Milling 
and Produce Trades, 6th edition: Used ex- 
tensively in Western Canada. 154 pages 
4%4x6% inches. Weight 4 ozs. Price $3.00. 


Millers Telegraphic Cipher: (1936) For 
the flour feed and grain trades. 157 pages, 
3%x6% inches. Cloth bound. Weight 6 
ozs. Price $2.00. 


Cross Telegraphic Cipher: 10th edition 
revised for provision and grain trades. 
148 pages, 44%2x5% inches. Cloth $4.00. 

A. B. C. Improved Fifth Edition with 
Sup.: Reduces cable tolls 50% thru use of 


five-letter words, any two of which may 


be sent as one. (Hnglish.) Price, $20.00. 


Bentley’s Complete Phrase Code: Con- 
tains nearly 1,000 million combinations, 
any two of which can be sent as one 
word. Thru its use a saving of 50% can 
be effected in  cablegrams. 8%x10% 
Inches. Leather back and corners. $10.00. 


Peerless Grajn Code for international 
grain and feed trades. 300,000 different 
offers expressed by one half codeword 
combining Destination, Time of Shipment, 
Quantity, Quality and Price. 10,000 com- 
plete Phrases relate to Export grain 
trade. Private Supplement contains 3000 
blank code words. Price $85.00. 

Baltimore Export Cable Code: 
fourth edition, completed especially for 
export grain trade. 152 pages, 6%x9 
inches, bound in leather. Price $15.00. 


All prices are f, 0. b. Chicago. 
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MILK, A Compendium for the Medical Pro- 
fession, presents in brief form the chemical, 
physical and vitamin properties found in milk, 
and also a fairly complete bibliography. Leather, 
59 pages, distributed by the Borden Co., New 
York. 

STATISTICAL REPORT of the Kansas City 


. Board of Trade, 1938, reports receipts and ship- 


ments, daily prices of futures, storage Ca- 
pacity of elevators and names of operators, 
other statistics and list of members of the 
exchange. Paper, 47 pages. 

REVIEW AND ALBUM of the 1938 Interna- 
tional Live Stock Exposition & Horse Show is 
now ready for distribution, announces manager 
B. H. Heide. Cloth bound, 354 pages, profusely il- 
lustrated with photos of champions in the com- 
petitions for 29 breeds of cattle, draft horses, 
sheep and swine, this book also contains illus- 
trated reviews of the evening Horse Show, the 
numerous judging events, the Meat Show, the 
National 4-H Club Congress, and the Interna- 
tional Grain and Hay Show. Address requests 
to the exposition office at the Chicago Stock 
Yards. Price, $1 per copy, post paid. 


SEED TREATMENT, Its Origin and Applica- 
tion, has been written for vocational agricul- 
tural teachers, county agents and the colleges, 
and not to be offered to the general public. The 
more destructive seed-borne diseases are de- 
scribed; directions are given for building treat-_ 
ing machines; general instructions are given 
for treating seeds, also methods of conducting 
demonstrations and projects. The fortunate re- 
cipients of this, the only text book so far 
published on the broad subject of seed treat- 
ment, will find it a mine of information. Paper, 
23 pages, illustrated; the Bayer-Semesan Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

OAT MILL FEED, in Live Stock Rations, is 
an authoritative presentation of the facts on 
the usefulness of oat mill feed, the ground 
mill run by product of oat meal manufacture 
consisting of hulls, shorts and middlings of 
which some 250,000 tons are produced annu- 
ally in the United States. This oat feed study 
was begun in 1926 on a 210-acre farm of the 
Quaker Oats Co. by the Wisconsin Agricultural 
Experiment Station, the company bearing all 
expenses. In general oat mill feed has a feed 
value of 30 to 40% as much as ground corn or 
hominy feed. It is worth as much as 65% 
of wheat bran and 78% as much as alfalfa hay 
when additional protein supplement is included. 


Paper, 55 pages, illustrated; Bulletin 441, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Agricultural Exp. Sta., 
Madison, Wis. 


Butter holdings of government agencies are 
83,942,000 lbs., or 90 per cent of the cold 
storage stocks, as a consequence of buying 
to hold up the price to make it profitable for 
dairymen to produce a greater surplus for 
the government to buy. To raise money for 
this foolishness paralyzing taxes are levied on 
productive industry. 

Marquis wheat samples stored at 21 deg. C. 
for from 4 to 40 weeks with dosages of car- 
bon tetrachloride from 1 to 20 ¢c. were not 
damaged at 12 per cent moisture content. 
Samples with 10 and 20 ce. dosages of carbon 
tetrachloride at 18 per- cent moisture were 
undamaged after 10 weeks’ storage except 
for a slight sour odor which disappeared on 
drying, but after 20 weeks’ storage showed 
definite evidence of damage.—Canadian Jour- 
nal of Research. 

The F.S.C.C. has been authorized to make 
additional purchases, not to éxceed 315,000 
barrels of whole-wheat graham flour and up 
to 180,000 barrels of whole-wheat breakfast 
cereal, for relief distribution. The amounts 
are so small in view of the vast supplies the 
purchases will have little effect toward the 
announced purpose of “assisting producers in 
disposing of current stocks of wheat.’ On 
Mar. 16, four days after the announcement 
wheat prices fell to the lowest in three 
months, 
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Beborts of new elevators, feed mills, Improvements; changes in firms; fires, casualties, accidents and deaths are solicited. 


CALIFORNIA 


Downey, Cal.—The Ogier Hay & Grain Co. is 
erecting a large addition to the warehouses 
and feed mill of its plant. The new addition 
will be 40 x 70 ft. and will be used for storage 
of feed and a business office. 

San Francisco, Cal.—Andrews-Smith Milling 
Co. announced the purchase of property adjoin- 
ing its plant which will be used in expansion. 
Considerable milling equipment will be installed. 
The company has heretofore leased the property 
for a number of years.—W. H. B. 


Yuba City, Cal.—The Yuba City Farm Ass’n 
has been incorporated as a non-profit co-opera- 
tive to engage in the marketing of farm crops, 
to gin cotton and engage in the feed business. 
Directors are Ernest Bradford, R. W. Brandt 
and G. H. Sherbourn, all of Sutter County.— 
Wiebe ir 


Chico, Cal.—The C. S. Johnson Seed & Feed 
Co. here has been sold to Harry A. Brown and 
J. G. Bratton, who are conducting the business 
as the Harry A. Brown Co. The new concern 
was appointed dealer for the Albers Bros. Mill- 
ing Co. J. F. Vanella is manager of the feed 
department.—W. H. B. 


Sacramento, Cal.—During the present session 
of the legislature here there has been an 
abundance of labor legislation introduced which 
has given California employers and industrial 
managements a severe case of jitters. It is 
said there are a number of bills which will ad- 
versely affect operations of business and indus- 
try, and in many cases may curtail activity and 
consequently reduce employment.—W. H. B. 

Merced, Cal.—The James Grain Co. formally 
opened its new offices and warehouse, formerly 
used by the Cardwell Grain Co., which has been 
purchased by Stanley James, president and gen- 
eral manager of the milling firm. All facilities 
for grinding, rolling, cleaning, custom grinding 
and mixing, and storage will be available here. 
M. L. Benedict is local manager. The company 
now has complete milling facilities in each of 
its three plants, the home office at San Jose, 
and the plant at Madera in addition to the 
plant here. 

Sacramento, Cal.—Among legislative bills for 
passage of which California Hay, Grain & Feed 
Dealers Ass’n is working are the following 
(summarized): AB 1821 Voigt and 2. Chain 
Store License fee from $3 on one to $250 for 
each store over 20—under Bd. Equal.—makes 
appropriation—effective Sept. 1, 1939. AB 2404 
Voight. Requires peddlers operating on public 
highways to hold license from RR Commission 
issued if public convenience and necessity re- 
quire. Requires liability insurance—must dis- 
play licenses on vehicles. Fees for certificate, 
$50; renewal, $5 yearly. Exempts persons who 
transport goods to or from established places 
of business conducted by them. AB 167 Yorty 
and 18, and AB 203 Reaves. State Wage & 
Hour Bills based on Federal Act, but more 
stringent. AB 80 Reaves. To furnish materials 
to public agency, dealer must have collective 
bargaining agreement with employees. SB 1222 
Shelley (L&C) similar and provides that Dir. 
Ind. Relations shall enforce. SB 4387 and 438 
Wagy and 2. Exempts from Sales & Use Tax 
feeds, seeds and fertilizers used to produce food 
for humans, and livestock and poultry ordi- 
narily used for human consumption. 


Cal.—Summary of some legisla- 
California Hay, Grain & 
is asking action follows: 
SB 625 Hays. Amends H. C. & C. Carrier Acts. 
Raises fees under Acts No. 5129a (H.C.) and 
Act 5134 (C.C.) from present $3 to $25—pre- 
scribes $25 fee for permit transfers, and raises 
re-registration fees from $1 to $10—blankets in 
present permits at $3 with renewal $10 annually 
vs. present $1 fee. AB 2360 G. P. Miller. New 
Act—license tax act on trucks transporting 
property weighing over 2 tons—payable on mile- 
age basis varied as to gross weight—or flat 
rate basis and gross weight of vehicles—tax in 


Sacramento, 
tive bills for which 
Feed Dealers Ass’n 


lieu of all save registration fees—varies with 
weight — operators licensed — requires mileage 
recording devices — Administered Bd. Equal. 
Drastic tax burden on all private truck opera- 
tors where a truck is incidental to a business— 
AB 2361 would amend 3% Truck License Tax 
Act to same effect. SB 1085 Jespersen & Phil- 
lips. New Act—chain store license—by Board 
of Equalization on persons operating retail 
stores—separate license for each store—fees are 
for stores 1 to 5 at $2 per store; 5 to 10 stores 
at $5 per store—each store above 10 at $10 per 
store. 


CANADA 


Fort William, Ont.—IExtensive decorations 
have been outlined for the ‘Grain Exchange 
building in connection with the royal visit here 
on May 23. 

Winnipeg, Man.—Walter V. Peterkin, 45, a 
member representative on the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange for many years, died, recently, at his 
home here. 

Ottawa, Ont.—In the house of commons Mar. 
6, G. W. Macdonald (Lib., Souris) advocated a 
special com’ite to be set up to study crop in- 
surance for the benefit of farmers who suffer 
from drouth and other natural hazards. 


Port Arthur, Ont.—A negotiations com/’ite to 
meet elevator operators later this month on the 
question of possible revision of the present 
wage agreement was named at the regular 
meeting of the grain elevator workers’ local 
Mar. 6. 


Port Arthur, Ont.—A conference to discuss 
working conditions in the grain elevators at 
the lakehead was held here Mar. 22 attended 
by representatives of the elevator employes’ 
local of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks and 


the elevator operators. 


Fort William, Ont.—Leslie Irwin of the 
Searle Elevator was a guest speaker at a spe- 
cial assembly of the Collegiate students Mar. 3. 
Mr. Irwin gave an illustrated talk on the han- 
dling of grain from the time it reaches the 
lakehead until it is shipped out of Canada. 
His first reel was ‘“‘A Visit to the Searle 
Terminal.” 


Vancouver, B. C.—The Board of Grain Com- 
missioners held an investigation here on Mar. 
20, to deal with complaints of Mayor Lyle Tel- 
ford that there has been discrimination against 
the port in favor of grain shipments eastward. 
George MeclIvor, chairman of the board, in a 
statement issued to the press, stated complete 
orders issued by the board were mailed to 
Mayor Telford at his request and, in addition, 
every order issued by the board has been sent 
to the press immediately and in most instances 
published by the press at the time issued. This 
shows clearly there has been nothing secretive 
in the board’s orders regarding the movement 


‘ of wheat Mr. MeclIvor contended. 


Winnipeg, Man.—Legislation establishing su- 
pervision of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange will 
be brought down in the House of Commons at 
Ottawa in the very near future. Some of the 
authority with which the supervisor will be 
clothed include: “Authority to fix margins, 
likely up to 10c bu.; to fix a delivery price to 
break any alleged corner; to fix limits to open 
lines which. can be carried daily by traders; 
to limit possibly to 2,000,000 bus. the total 
trading in any one day by a trader or corpora- 
tion exclusive of his hedging operations; to 
govern or alter the present rule of a 5c daily limit 
on upward or downward fluctuations in price; 
to decide whether any or how much details of 
daily trading in futures shall be published along 
with any other information which the super- 
visor may require the traders or corporations 
to provide him with, such as any unusual spec- 
ulative indications which might be considered 
prejudicial to the public interest, as well as 
general facts indicating the daily state of the 
market.’’ 


Ottawa, Ont.—A compromise scheme, whereby 
the Canadian wheat board would be continued 
during the 1939 crop year, but the guaranteed 
price of 80 cents a bushel fixed for 1938 would 
be reduced to 60 cents was indicated when con- 
sidered at a caucus of liberal members of parlia- 
ment here Mar. 8. An emergency “bonus” of 
about $2 per acre would be paid under the 
new policy to farmers whose crops failed com- 
pletely. 


Edmonton, <Alta.—Without dissenting voice, 
the Alberta legislature Mar. 10 adopted a reso- 
lution asking a pegged price on 2,000 bus. of 
wheat or its equivalent in oats and barley. 
The resolution asks for a pegged price of $1 
a bu. basis No. 1 Northern at Vancouver, 45 
cents a bu. for oats basis No. 2 C. W. at 
Vancouver and 65 cents a bu. for barley basis 
No. 3 C.W. at Vancouver ‘‘for the first 2,000 
bus. of wheat or its equivalent value in oats 
or barley marketed by each individual farmer 
in one season.” 


Winnipeg, Man.—Charles E, Hayles, president 
of the North-West Grain Dealers <Ass’n, said 
line country elevator companies would continue 
to support the wheat com’ite which early this 
month conferred with Dominion officials at 
Ottawa in its demand for continuation of the 
wheat board for the coming crop season; set- 
ting of a guaranteed price of at least 80 cents 
for No. 1 Northern, subsidiary assistance to 
coarse grain basis Fort William, and granting 
of subsidiary assistance to coarse farmers and 
to farmers who might be affected by drouth 
or other forms of crop failure. The com’ite, 
headed by premier John Bracken of Manitoba, 
had three representatives of line country ele- 
vators as members during the conference, Mr. 
Hayles said his organiztaion would actively 
support the com’ite in its demands, 


ILLINOIS 


Freeburg, Ill.—The Freeburg Milling Co. will 
increase its capacity to 300 bbls. 

Trenton, Ill.—The Trenton Milling Co. sus- 
tained a small loss from high winds recently. 


Graymont, Ill—The Graymont Co-operative 
Ass’n plans construction of a warehouse in the 
near future. 

Lee Center, [l.—Oliver Dickinson has been 
given the position of manager of the Lee County 
Grain Ass’n, filling the vacancy made by the 
resignation of R. E. Phalen who has moved to 
Sublette. 


Irene, [ll—Frank Merriman of Genoa has 
leased the elevator of Frank Banks here, 
which was formerly operated under lease by 


A. Cooper. Mr. Merriman will operate simply 
under his own name. 


Sublette, lll—Richard Phalen has been se- 
lected to succeed F. J. Morrissay, who recently 
resigned as manager of the Farmers Elvtr Co, 
elevator. He was formerly manager of the Lee 
County Grain Ass'n. 


Clifton, ll.—The Clifton Grain Co. has made 
application with the Sec’y of State at Spring- 
field for a dissolution of the company’s charter. 
That having been accomplished, the company 
will reorganize as a partnership. The purpose 
of the change is to simplify the organization 
which, under corporate form, is required to 
make scores of government reports each year, 
as well as being subject to a number of taxes 
both of which it will be rid of as a partnership. 


Edwardsville, Ill.—Mutual dissolution of the 
firm of Dippold Bros., operated during the past 
20 years by Arthur H. Stubbs and Arthur J. 
Dippold, has been announced, Mr. Dippold re- 
tiring from the firm. The business will carry 
on under the name adopted nearly 40 years 
ago, in the future, under the control of Mr, 
Stubbs. Besides operating the feed and flour 
business here the firm owns the wheat buying 
establishment located at the old Blake Milling 
Co. Recently a clover seed plant has been 
installed as a new department of the business. 
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Peoria, JJl.—A suit for reorganization of the 
bankrupt East Peoria Elvtr. Co. was dismissed 
Mar. 9 by Federal Judge J. Leroy Adair. 

Clare, Ill.—John M. Brennan, 76, passed away 
Mar. 12. Mr. Brennan, engaged in the grain 
business locally, was well known for 40 years 
at the Chicago Board of Trade and among 
stock and grain buyers. 

Holcomb, Ill.—F red K. Smith and W. H. Rapp, 
who purchased the Holeomb-Dutton Lumber 
Co. elevator here last July and operate it under 
the name of Smith-Rapp Hlevator, plan instal- 
lation of a feed mixer this fall. 

Ottawa, JIll.—Thomas W. Esmond, 80, well 
known grain man, died Mar. 5 shortly after 
having been informed of his wife’s passing 
away on Friday, Mar. 3, of pneumonia. Grief is 
said to have caused his death. Mr. Esmond 
was vice-pres. of the Wallace Grain & Supply 
Co. 

Springfield, Ill.—At the first hearing on the 
truck regulating bill Mar. 15, John C. Watson 
of the Illinois Agricultural Ass’n spoke against 
certain rate regulations; Chester Moore, di- 
rector of the Central Motor Freight Ass’n made 
objections; S. L. Felton of the industrial traffic 
council of Chicago objected to the state inquir- 
ing into hauling contracts, and Michael J. Healy 
of the highway drivers union said organized 
labor was opposed to the bill. 

Ladd, Ill.— Construction of a co-operative 
grain shipping terminal along the Illinois River 
either at Peru, La Salle or Spring Valley is be- 
ing contemplated by managers and directors of 
20 elevator companies in Bureau, Putnam and 
western La Salle Counties as the result of a 
meeting held at the Ladd Elevator Mar. 9. 
A. E. Foster, manager of the Ladd Elvtr. Co., 
was named temporary chairman and appointed 
a com’ite consisting of Robert Guenther, Cedar 
Point; Louis Weber, Peru; V. C. Mitchell, Peru, 
to find a suitable site for the erection of the 
elevator. It is expected when the com’ite rec- 
ommends the location construction will start at 
once so water transportation can be taken ad- 
vantage of as soon as possible by the member 
companies, enabling them to meet the com- 
petition given rail shipments by truck and 
waterway. 

Maunie, Ill.—A bolt of lightning which struck 
the Iglehart Grain BHPlevator late the night of 
Mar. 4, kindled a fire that destroyed the large 
building. Some office furniture, company books 
and incidentals were saved. Walter Finch is 
manager of the plant. Witnesses state the bolt 
3truck the cupola and forked off, running down 
the side of the building in several branches. 
After a brief period of blackness, flames burst 
from several windows of the cupola simultane- 
ously. The entire building soon was ablaze. 
Loss at the elevator was lowered by the fact 
that loading out grain had been in progress for 
two weeks previous. The elevator, one of the 
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largest and most completely equipped in South- 
ern Illinois, was 60x170 ft. with an 80-ft. cupola. 
Mixtensive repairs had been made there last 
summer. Company officials stated no building 
plans could be announced at this time. 

Danvers, Ill—At the recent annual meeting 
of the Danvers Elevtr. Co. stockholders, B. J. 
Sharp was re-employed as manager of the ele- 
vator. The financial statement as prepared by 
Mgr. Sharp shows that the company handled 
a total of 636,179 bus. of grain and soybeans 
during the year, which represents 217,655 bus. 
more than the total of the preceding year. This 
amount consisted of 440,301 bus. of corn; 21,717 
bus. of wheat; 122,431 bus. of oats, and 51,730 
bus. of soy beans. Merchandise to the total 
sum of $21,179.93 was handled of which $1,100.27 
was in tile and $14,062.71 in coal. 


CHICAGO NOTES 


A Board of Trade membership sold for $1,425, 
down $75 from the preceding sale. 


John E. Wheeler and Frank A. Rose of Chi- 
cago and Frank Summers of Hutchinson, Kan., 
vice-pres. of the Security Elvtr. Co., have been 
admitted to membership on the Board of Trade. 


Melvin Charles Townsend, 66, a member o1 
the Board of Trade since 1913, trading thru 
McKenna & Strasser, shot and killed himself 
in his Evanston home the night of Mar. 14. 
His wife said he complained of feeling ill before 
the tragedy. 


The directors of the Board of Trade Mar, 15 
voted to continue the stock trading department 
of the Board in its present skeleton form, with 
some further reduction in expenses but retain- 
ing its position as a national securities exchange 
under the SEC, retaining Hdwin A. Boerner in 
charge of the department and Gordon C, Lynch 
as his assistant. 


Joseph C. Yore, 61, a member of the Board 
of Trade since 1920, was killed the afternoon 
of Mar. 19 in a plunge from the window of a 
twelfth floor room of the Sheridan Plaza Hotel. 
He had left his home that morning to attend 
noon mass and did not return, going, instead, 
to the hotel where he requested a room on the 
top floor. The tragedy occurred soon after. 
Mrs. Yore stated he had suffered a nervous 
breakdown after undergoing an operation a 
year ago. 


Directors of the Board of Trade Mar. 14 
recommended amendments that would author- 
ize “‘split’’ quotations in the execution of orders: 
that provide that commission rates be not less 
than $3.50 per 1,000 bu. unit to non-members 
and $2 per unit for members; provide an in- 
crease in the transfer fee on memberships from 
the present 5 per cent of purchase price to 10 
per cent; also that the fee will not be less than 
$400 nor more than $1,000. The existing sched- 
ule provides a minimum of $250 and a maximum 
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of $500. Fees to be derived from a. change in 
ownership of a membership will be used to 
reduce or retire the mortgage indebtedness of 
the Board of Trade Safety Deposit Co., which 
owns the Board of Trade building. 


INDIANA 


Scipio, Ind.—The Pinola BHlevator is install- 
ing a new hammer mill and feed mixer. 

Newberry, Ind.—Community Mills has installed 
a Blue Streak Corn Cutter and Grader to be 
driven by electric motor. 

Corunna, Ind.—The Corunna Feed Mill has 
installed a new elevator leg and _ revolving 
sereen cleaner and sheller.—A. EH. L. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Indiana grain buyers are 
most fortunate in that a state law provides a 
fine of $100 for sellers of mortgaged grain. 

Auburn, Ind.—The Farm Buro Mills, Inc., has 
filed an amendment with the Sec’y of State to 
change its name to the Co-operative Mills, Inc. 

Oakville, Ind.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. has 
completed its new feed mill, a two-story struc- 
ture attached on west side of the elevator.— 
AYE, I: : 

North Vernon, Ind.—Jennings County Farm 
Buro has installed a direct connected Blue 
Streak Hammer Mill with built-in magnetic 
separator. 

Medford (Muncie p. o.), Ind.—A. K. Murray 
recently added some new iron cladding to his 
elevator and repainted the entire plant with 
aluminum.—A. E. L. 

St. Joe, Ind.—The Nathan Grain Co. elevator, 
which has been operated by Ben Levy for sev- 


eral years, has been sold to Howard H. Meyers, ~ 


Montpelier, O.—A. E. L. 

Oxford, Ind.—Hlard A. Benedict, 66, who op- 
erated grain elevators in this section of the 
state for many years, died Feb. 28, at his home 
folowing a long illness of heart trouble. 


Germantown (Cambridge City. p. o.), Ind.— 
Ernest Lamott recently was promoted to man- 
ager of the Farmers Grain Co. elevator. He 
has been employed at the plant for the last 
five years. 

Peabody (Columbia City, R. F. D.), Ind.— 
Virgil Cowan is new manager of the Peabody 
Co-operative Elvtr. Co. elevator succeeding 
Chas, Sievers, who will operate a farm he pur- 
chased recently. 


Ridgeville, Ind.—Ralph Cox has installed new 
equipment, including a boot sheller, elevator, 
scalping reel, hammer mill, vertical special 
mixer, electric motors, and drives, all furnished 
by the Sidney Grain Machry Co. 

Lincoln, Ind.—Lester DePoy was appointed 
manager of the Lincoln Elvtr. Co. elevator, com- 
ing here from North Grove; he succeeds Glen 
Allen who has been associated with this ele- 
vator for about 20 years.—A. E. L. 


Frankton, Ind.—The Farmers Grain & Coal 
Co, is entertaining Mar. 24 at its third annual 
chicken supper to be held in the Frankton High 
School gymnasium at 7 p. m. One thousand 
farmers and wives are expected to be present. 

Denver, Ind.—Lewis Mayer, who, with his 
brother, Moses Mayer, owned and operated a 
line of ten elevators of which the Mayer Grain 
Co, elevator here is one, died Mar. 1, after a 
week’s illness of gall bladder trouble. 

North Grove (Amboy p. o.), Ind.—George 
Reminger was appointed manager following the 
death of Mr. Worl. The elevator has been im- 
proved, replacing rope drive to cupola with 
cupola motor, and aluminum paint job added.— 
A. BE, L. 

Tipton, Ind.—The Tipton Milling Co. elevator 
and flour mill, O. F. Brewer, owner, was totally 
destroyed by fire early Mar. 12. Mr. Brewer 
is now free under $500 bail after state police 
arrested him Mar. 9 on charges of failure to 
keep records of grain and seed purchases as 
required by the Indiana law of 1937. 


Terre Haute, Ind.—Vigo County’s leading 
grain crop farmers attended a dinner meeting 
Mar. 1, guests of Graham Grain Co., Terre 
Haute, Johnson Bros., Prairieton, and Ward 
Milling Co., Prairie Creek, Ind., when a Vigo 
County crop improvement com’ite was organ- 
ized. The purpose of the com’ite will be to 
act as an advisory com’ite for the county 
agricultural extension program and to encourage 
the production of improved varieties of wheat, 
corn, oats, and soybeans. They also will decide 
on various demonstrations, schools and tours 
to be conducted in the county. 
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Lynn, Ind.—Carman Supply Co. was the re- 
cent buyer of a boot sheller, scalper and fan, 
and hammer mill, bought from the Sidney Grain 
Machry. Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—W. D. Myers, superin- 
tendent of the Cleveland Grain Elvtr. Co., was 
elected to membership in the Indianapolis Board 
of Trade. Members of the board also approved 
distribution of a 1 per cent quarterly dividend 
on common stock. 

Kewanna, Ind.—Ross Curless has resigned as 


manager of the local Standard Elvtr. Co. ele- 
vator after four years’ service, and has been 


succeeded by W. W. Pugh of Windfall. Local 
businessmen, in an effort to get Mr. Curless 
to remain as manager of the elevator, circu- 


lated a petition which was readily signed by 
his many business friends, asking the Standard 
Elvtr. Co. to re-instate him. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—The Indiana Grain Dealers 
Ass'n in co-operation with Purdue University, 
Prof. Robbins of the School of Agriculture, and 
Willis B. Combs, senior marketing specialist of 


the U. S. Dept. of Agri., will hold a series of 
grain grading schools as follows: Agriculture 
Bldg., Purdue University, Lafayette, Mar. 27, 
28; Ft. Wayne, Mar. 30, 31, First Natl. Bank 
Bldg.; Indianapolis, Apr. 38, 4; Vincennes, 
Apres 65. (. 

Nappanee, Ind.—The Nappanee Milling Co. 


entertained 80 feed dealers at a steak dinner 
served at the Coppes Hotel the evening of 
Mar. 7. Harold Geyer who, with Lloyd Pittman, 
is operating an elevator at Prattville, Mich., 
was awarded the prize as the guest present 
from the greatest distance. An interesting and 
instructive entertainment was provided for the 
occasion, presided over by Darwin Cox, assist- 
ant manager of the Nappanee Milling Co. 


Kentland, Ind.—The Federal North Iowa 
Grain Co., which on Jan. 1, 1938, took possession 
of the Harlan Grain Co. elevator under lease, 
has transferred the elevator back to the Har- 
lan Grain Co., change to be made as of May 
1, when Chester Harlan will assume manage- 
ment of the plant. S. L. Gordinier, who has 
been in charge of the Federal North Iowa 
interests here, will leave the last of March for 
Nevada, Ia., where he will assume the man- 
agement of the company’s elevator there. 


Tipton, Ind.—Allen Cotton, prosecuting attor- 
ney, has started an educational campaign in 
Tipton County for the purpose of acquainting 
ealers with the provisions of the laws regard- 
ing the purchase of grains, seeds, and poultry. 
In company with the sheriff and deputy sheriff 
he intends to visit every dealer in the county 
and explain to them the necessity of keeping 
records which record the time of purchase, 
amount, kind of produce, description of the 
vehicle in which it was delivered, the name and 
address of the person to whom the money was 
paid. He will also check to see how many are 
keeping the records as required. These records, 
by law, are to be kept intact and accessible to 
the officers for three years after the transac- 
tion was made, he pointed out. This step was 
decided upon, he said, following a recent inci- 
dent in which the officers were trying to trace 
some stolen grain. He explained dealers as a 
rule co-operate with the officers, but recently 
some of them have been neglecting to keep a 
full record of each transaction as required. in 
addition, poultry dealers are required to make 
weekly reports to the sheriff of their county 
regarding purchases. 


IOWA 


Atkins, Ia.—The Atkins Grain Co. has been 
dissolved. 

Defiance, Ia.—Sam Schryver, 
dealer, died Mar. 2. 

Wapello, Ia.—The Farmers Elvtr. & Exchange 
has renewed its charter. 

Livermore, Ia.—James Elder resigned as man- 
ager of the Farmers Elevator here. 

New Liberty, Ia.—William Meeves recently 
sold his local elevator to Hugo Lynch. 

Marble Rock, Ia.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
recently voted to reorganize on its present basis. 

Seranton, Ia.—Jim Jones has succeeded J. A. 
Seward as manager of the Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
elevator. 

West Union, Ia.—Chet R. Barr, Waukon, has 
purchased the feed mill on highway No. 18 
from George Wiest and plans to recondition it 
for custom grinding. He will put in a complete 
line of feeds. 


local grain 


Belmond, Ia.—The Farmers Grain Co. hatch- 
ery held its annual opening day Mar. 3 when 
free coffee and doughnuts were served. 

Clare, Ia.—J. J. Delamore, 64, manager of the 
Farmers Elvtr. Co. here, died suddenly on Mar. 
14. He had been associated with the elevator 
for 31 years. 

Dubuque, IJa.—Anton J. Umbreit, 79, owner 
and operator of the Eagle Roller Flour Mill 
here for the last 45 years, died Mar. 1, after a 
two months’ illness.—A. G. T. 

Hinton, Ia.—The Farmers Co-operative Co. is 
installing a new Strong-Scott Head Drive and 


motorizing its plant. Contract for the work 
was let to the T. E. Ibberson Co. 
Oasis (West Branch p. o.), Ia.—H. ©. Brown 


has purchased the general store and elevator 
here. Vernon Phelps will continue to manage 
the elevator as before.—Art Torkelson. 


Algona, Ia.—Andy Anderson of the Algona 
Grain Co., has undergone an operation at Mayo 
Clinic in Rochester and is gradually improving, 
according to last reports.—-Art Torkelson. 


Dewar, Ja.—-The Dewar Elevator will install 
a 15-ton scale in the elevator driveway as soon 
as equipment arrives and weather permits. 
Roy Freed is the proprietor.—Art Torkelson. 

Hanna (Luverne p. o.), Ia.—A new Strong- 
Scott Head Drive and new motor equipment 
was installed at the Kunz Grain Co.’s elevator 
here. ‘The T. HE. Ibberson Co. had the contract. 


Ft. Dodge, ia.—Chet Bulpitt of the Bulpitt 
Grain Co., recently returned home after an 8- 
week vacation in Florida. 
coat of tan and reports fishing very good.— 
Aue GAT: 


Galbraith (Luverne p. o.), JIa.—The . Kunz 
Grain Co. has had the T. E. Ibberson Co. install 


new head drives and completely motorize its 
plant, necessitated by a power change in the 
hi-line. 


Cleghorn, Jla.—The Farmers Co-operative Co. 
has awarded contract to the T. E. Ibberson Co. 
for the installation of a new Bureka Cleaner 
and a feed mixer, as well as a Gustafson Seed 
Cleaner. 


Traer, Ia.—Carl Krauch, who has been con- 
nected with Farmers Elvtr. Co. at Hampton 
for many years, recently resigned and accepted 
a position with the Traer Lumber Co.—Art Tor- 
kelson, with Lamson Bros. & Co. 


Sheffield, Ia.—C. H. Hage of St. Ansgar will 
operate a feed and produce business here. He 
was formerly manager of the Peter Fox & Sons 
Co. in St. Ansgar and prior to that was in the 
same business at Garner for 15 years. 


Rippey, la.—Harry C. Smith, who for 18 years 
was manager of the Clark Brown Grain Co. 
elevator at Minburn before the sale of the plant 
to the Farmers Elvtr. Co., Jan. 1, has been 
made manager of the Clark Brown Grain Co. 
elevator here. 


Sioux City, Ia.—John F. Wacek has been 
transferred to New Prague, Minn., by the In- 
ternational Milling Co., of which he has been 
plant manager for 19 years, and will be suc- 
ceeded here by Thos. J. Kelly, formerly of 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Greenfield, Ia.—The report of J. E. Foster, 
manager of the Greenfield Farmers Co-op. Co., 
showed a gross business for the year 1938 of 
$805,422.22. The elevator handled 262,860 bus. 
of corn, 91,960 bus. of oats, and 299,782 pounds 
of seed.—L. A. G. 


Alton,-Ia.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. recently 
held its annual meeting serving over 2,000 pan- 
cakes to guests on that day. Business done 
showed an increase over the previous year of 
$35,000. Three directors were re-elected. Ralph 
Van Zyl is the manager.—Art Torkelson. 


Baxter, Ia.—Paul Waddle, formerly of Prai- 
rie City, assumed his duties as manager of the 
Baxter Grain & Coal Co. elevator Mar. 1, suc- 
ceeding C. W. Weston, who is giving his atten- 
tion to his trucking business. Mr. Waddle has 
been operator of an elevator for the past eight 
years. 


Muscatine, Ia.—L. R. McKee of the McKee 
Feed & Grain Co. has announced the proposed 
construction of a $60,000 corn and soybean proc- 
essing plant on the Mississippi River front. 
Plans have been drafted for the purpose and 
the city council petitioned for a grant to lease 
space on the river front additional to that al- 
ready taken over by the firm. The latter body 
directed him to work out lease details with the 
levee commission and present it at the next 
meeting. 
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Volga City (Volga p. 0.), Ia.—Ted H. Leete 
has sold his feed mill to Louis Oldfather, owner 
of the feed mill at Strawberry Point. The mill 
will be operated by Lyle Moats. 


_ Taintor, Ia.—The Taintor Co-operative Hlvtr. 
Co. reports a net profit of more than, $4,000 for 
1938, with the total sales jumping to $164,219.19, 
the largest figure the company has enjoyed for 
a number of years. Verne Wehrle is manager 
with Elvin Dimit, E. J. Northcutt, and Paul 
Ludwick as assistants.—L. A. G. 


Slifer (Gowrie p. 0.), Ia.—The Farmers Elvtr. 
Co. held its annual meeting recently, re-elect- 
ing the officers. Ray Ewing, who has been 
manager for the past 17 years, was rehired at 
an increase in salary. The company is con- 
templating building a lumber shed.—Art Tor. 
kelson, with Lamson Bros. Co. 


Nevada, Ia.—S. L. Gordinier has been made 
manager of the Federal North Iowa Grain Co.'s 
local elevator, filling the vacancy made by the 
death of Blaine Corbin. He will take up his 
duties the last of March, coming from Kent- 
land, Ind., where he has been manager of an 
elevator operated by the company. 


Sheldon, Ia.—O’Brien County farmers discussed 
the barley situation in an all day meeting helq 
here Mar. 9 following a similar meeting held 
the day before at Paullina, sponsored by the co- 
operative elevators in each place. Federal grain 
grading specialists, Willis C. Combs and H. A, 
Harlow, were present, leading the discussion on 
grading. 


Hawarden, JIa.—Charles E. Marshall, who has 
been in charge of the Ed R. Lambertson Ele~ 
vator under an operating partnership contract, 
has surrendered his contract to Mrs. Lambert- 
son, who will continue the business. Guy Ven- 
ard has been employed as elevator manager. He 
was employed for some time in the old Farmers 
Co-operative Elevator here. Mr. Lambertson 
passed away last December. 


Dubuque, Ia.—Construction 
store corn and oats for 
Mississippi River 


of an elevator to 
shipment down the 
was again proposed by the 


Waterways Comite of the Chamber of Com- 
merce at a meeting Mar. 15. The matter had 
been discussed locally since the entry of the 


U. S. into the export grain trade but no steps 
had been taken to actually construct the eleva- 
tor. It is proposed to start on a small seale, 
perhaps with an elevator of 50,000-bu. capacity 
which should handle 1,000,000 bus. of corn in 
the course of a season men who are promoting 
the improvement state. The com’ite resolved 
first to try to obtain federal aid for construec- 
tion of the elevator, and in the event that this 
failed, to attempt interesting private capital. 
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Storm Lake, Ia.—Roy Adams, head of the 
Adams Feed Co., has opened the Adams Feed 
Co. wholesale and retail plant in the old M. & 
St. L. depot. A large hammer mill and mixer 
have been installed for the manufacture of feeds 
and stock powder. The local plant will be a 
distributing point for northwest Iowa. Mr. 
Adams has operated a plant at Logan for many 
years. He will spend most of his time here, 
however, supervising the local business, altho 
Forrest Judy will be the active manager. 

Sibley, Ila,—An all-day conference participated 
in by State and Federal agencies was held here 
Mar. 7 when the subject of why northwest Iowa 
barley is being, discontinued in the markets 
was discussed. J. C. Broughton, manager of 
the Farmers Elvtr. Co. of Sibley, was instru- 
mental in bringing the conference here. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Broughton No. 3 malting barley 
originating in Iowa sold for an average price 
of 58% cents as compared with 67% cents for 
Wisconsin barley of the same grade on the Mil- 
waukee market during the month of October, 
1938, according to U.. S. D: A. figures: and 
during the same month in 1937 the difference 
was only % cent. A grading and testing dem- 
onstration was held, supervised by Willis B. 
Combs, Chicago, senior marketing specialist, 
Buro of Agriculture Economics, U. S. D. A., 
and H. A, Harlow, federal grain supervisor, 
Cedar Rapids. 


KANSAS 


Kan.—George B. Gray, manager of 
died Mar. 1 of a 


Culver, 
the Shellabarger elevator, 
heart attack. 

Chase, Kan.—Elbert Anderson of Hudson has 
been appointed manager of the Farmers Co-op- 
erative Ass'n elevator. 

Atchison, Kan.—Gene M. Grady, sales mana- 
ger for the Blair Elvtr. Corp. for the last ten 
years, recently resigned to enter a brokerage 
business at Springfield, Mo. 

Wakarusa, Kan.—Ivan Dayhoff, formerly as- 
sistant manager of the Farmers Plevator at 
Abilene, is manager of the Wakarusa elevator 
recently bought by Gordon Mark. 

Protection, Kan.—The Farmers Plvtr. Co. is 
making many changes to its property that will 
add to the efficiency of the plant. Among them 
is the taking down of the old elevator. 


Abilene, Kan.—Willis Myers has been em- 
ployed to fill the vacancy made by the resig- 
nation of Ivan Dayhoff, assistant manager at 
the Farmers Elevator. J. C. Reed is the man- 
ager. 

Beattie, Kan.—Ray Vernon of Herington is 
new manager of the Farmers Union Co-oper- 
ative Ass’n elevator here. He has managed the 
Farmers Union Grain & Elvtr. Ass’n elevator 
at Herington since 1932. 

Effingham, Kan.—The Hegarty Grain Co. ele- 
vator was completely destroyed by fire the 
night of Feb. 27. The cause of the fire is un- 
known. Stored in the elevator were 2,000 bus. 
of corn, 1,500 bus. of wheat. The office and 
coal and feed storage building, located across 
the street from the elevator, were not burned, 


Wellsford, Kan.—A_ subscription solicitor 
using the name of Rogers and at other times 
McBride has been soliciting subscriptions to the 
Grain & Feed Journals without authority from 
us and without reporting to us. Any one im- 
posed upon by subscription swindlers should 
promptly report to the publishers in order that 
their swindling practices may be stopped.— 
Grain & Feed Journals, Consolidated. 


Windom, Kan.—Clyde Cochrane, 30, wanted 
on a charge of obtaining money under false 
pretenses in connection with the disappearance 
of several thousand bushels of wheat at the 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. elevator here, where 
he was employed as grain buyer, was arrested 
Feb. 19 at Grand Junction, Colo., and returned 
to McPherson to stand trial, when check-up 
at the elevator several weeks ago revealed the 
shortage, the exact amount not yet determined. 


Dodge City, Kan.—The status of bills previ- 
ously reported follows: Gypsy Trucker Bill 
S.B. 85: Under general orders on senate calen- 
dar, expected to come .up for vote immediately. 
—Threshers Lien H.B. 152: Still in House 
Judiciary Com/’ite. Apparently locked in 
com’ite. Needs support. Wire House member 
to help get this bill reported out.—Warehouse 
Bill S. B. 211: Passed Senate 34 to 0, retaining 
Section 34-2101 of the present statute—J. F. 
Moyer, sec’y, Kansas Grain, Feed & Seed 
Dealers Ass'n. 


Garden Plain, Kan.—The Farmers Co-opera- 
tive Elvtr. Co. is planning to rebuild its eleva- 
tor, increasing its storage capacity to 50,000. 

Albert, Kan.—The Farmers Mill & Elvtr. Co. 
here has refused to sell its elevator, the farmer 
stockholders rejecting an offer by a two-thirds 
vote. 

Garden City, Kan.—Jack Carrigan, manager 
for Goffee & Carkener, Inc.’s local office, has 
withdrawn his candidacy for mayor of Garden 
City because of a stock exchange rule a public 
officer can not sell securities. 

Wetmore, Kan.—The Farmers Union Elvtr. 
Co. elevator, known lately as the Farmers Ele- 
vator, belonging to the estate of the late Roy 
Shumaker and managed by R. M. Cress, has 
been sold by the administrator, Roy W. Shu- 
maker, to the Continental Grain Co. of Kansas 
City. This company has leased the G. F. 
Hastings elevator, also, to take effect June 1, 
and Mr. Hastings has been employed to run 
both elevators. The Farmers Elevator has been 
shut down for repairs, which will include a 
new lift and other improvements. The Hastings 
elevator will be used as a storage place after 
the improvements have been completed on the 
other elevator. 

Dodge City, Kan.—The Freight Movement 
Bill S.B. 291 is still in Senate Railroad Com’ite. 
Better wire Senator asking that he use his in- 
fluence to get this bill reported out of the 
com’ite. — Reporting of Crop Mortgages and 
Liens to Local Elevators S.B. 295 is still in 
the Senate Agri. Com’ite. Some members of 
this com’ite are vigorously opposing this bill 
while others state that they have had no re- 
quests from their constituents for its passage. 
I suggest that dealers wire them immediately 
urging their support if they expect or desire 
any relief from present responsibilities in the 
purchase of grain carrying such liens.—Grain 
Inspection Bill H.B. 555: Passed the House and 
now being considered by the Senate Com’ite on 
Fees and Salaries.—S.B. 216: By Com/’ite on 
Highways: Would double, triple, or probably 
increase to 400% license fees for large commer- 
cial trucks. Designed to create extra revenue 
needed to match Federal highway aid funds, but 
will thrust a heavier burden of taxes upon the 
legitimate trucker who is already paying his 
portion and would permit the itinerant to con- 
tinue chiseling the state out of the ton mileage 
and other taxes that he should be paying.— 
J. F. Moyer, sec’y, Kansas Grain, Feed & Seed 
Dealers Ass’n. 
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Miltonvale, Kan.—Irvin Stoneback is the new 
manager of the Stoneback Grain Co. elevator 
here. He is the son of H. H. Stoneback. T. B. 
Holloway, who has been the manager for the 
last three years, has not announced his future 
plans. 


KENTUCKY 


Jefferson, Ky.—The Feeders Supply Co. re- 
cently opened its new warehouse here. C. H. 
Hunter is cwner and operator of the business. 


LOUISIANA 


Baton Rouge, La.—Louisiana Building Supply 
Co. recently installed a large ball bearing 
cleaner, bought from the Sidney Grain Mach. 
Co. 


MICHIGAN 


Baroda, Mich.—Baroda City Mills has pur- 
chased a Sidney Kwik-Mix Mixer. 

Whittemore, Mich.—The Whittemore Elvtr. 
Co. has installed a cleaner and a 3 h-p motor. 

Vassar, Mich.—An overheated stove was the 
cause of a loss in the office of the Miller Grain 
Co. on Mar. 1. 

Constantine, Mich.—The Constantine Co-ops 
have purchased a Prater Crusher and Feeder for 
their feed mill. 

Hesperia, Mich.—Guy E. Knowles has re- 
cently installed a hammer mill and corn sheller 
in his feed warehouse. 

Leslie, Mich.—A Prater Crusher and Feeder 
has been installed ahead of the feed mill in 
the Leslie Elvtr. Co. plant. 

Sidney, Mich.—An electro-magnetic separator 
has been installed ahead of the feed grinder 
in the Delos Baker feed mill. 

St. Louis, Mich.—Hart Bros. has installed a 
Sidney Kwik-Mix Mixer, bought recently from 
the Sidney Grain Machry. Co. 

Carson City, Mich.—The Carson City Elvtr. 
Co. has installed a new Bauer Hammer Mill 
with a built-in magnetic separator. 

Gera, Mich:—Charles Wolohan, Inc., has in- 
stalled a 3 h.-p. fully enclosed motor to drive 
the main elevator legs in its elevators. 

Williamston, Mich.—A Prater Crusher and 
Feeder has been installed ahead of the hammer 
mill in the Williamston Elvtr. Co. plant. 

Clio, Mich.—A Superior Cleaner and a 5 h. p. 
fully enclosed G. E. motor have recently been 
installed in the plant of F. M. Houghton Co. 

Atlas, Mich.—Charles Griggs is the new owner 
of the Atlas Roller Mills. The plant has been 
overhauled and a new attrition mill installed. 


Hudson, Mich.—The Harry D. Gates Co. has 
moved its main office from Jackson, Mich., to 
its new alfalfa meal plant here, consolidating 
the two. 


Vale, Mich.—While emptying grain into a hop- 
per at the Frutchey Bean Co.’s elevator Feb. 
25, John Gledhill, a farmer, fell into the hopper 
sustaining a dislocated shoulder. 


McBain, Mich.—An all day meeting for alfalfa 
seed producers was held Mar. 10 in the bean 
room of the McBain Grain Co. elevator. R. E. 
Decker from the State College Crops Dept. was 
speaker, 

Fairgrove, Mich.—The Caro Farmers Elvtr. 
Co. has installed two Oxford Bean Pickers, one 
Giant Bean Picker and two additional elevator 
legs, all driven by a 5-h.p. motor, in the local 
elevator. 


St. Charles, Mich.—A hammer mill and built- 
in electro-magnetic separator driven by a 50- 
h.p. motor and one-ton feed mixer have been 
installed in the Frutchey Bean Co. plant at 
this station. 


Paw, Paw, Mich.—The new elevator and feed 
mill of the Paw Paw Co-ops. Ass’n, has been 
completed. The equipment consists of a Blue 
Streak Hammer Mill driven by a 40-h.p. ‘motor 
and equipped with a Prater Crusher and Pul- 
verizer and a _ built-in electro-magnetic sep- 
arator, one batch mixer, one Prater Corn 
Cracker and Grader, and Fairbanks Scales. 
The main elevator head drive is motor driven 
thru Strong-Scott Transmission. All the motor 
bearings and most of the line shaft bearings are 
of the anti-friction type. 
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Haslett, Mich.—The Haslett Elvtr. Co. has 
installed a hammer mill driven by a 25-h.p. 
motor and also a corn sheller and feed mixer. 
The hammermill is equipped with an electro- 
magnetic separator. 


Cohoctah, Mich.—Floyd E. Lott is complet- 
ing the construction of an addition to his ele- 
vator and will shortly install feed mill equip- 
ment, consisting of a hammer mill with a 
built-in electro-magnetic separator and a corn 
cracker and grader. 


Ithaca, Mich.—The Ithaca Elvtr. Co. spon- 
sored an all day meeting Mar. 8, with free 
lunch at noon, when speakers discussed disease 
and feeding problems of livestock and poultry. 
The company recently installed a cleaner and 
a 10-h.p. fully enclosed motor. 


Hemlock, Mich.—Joe McMullen, local man- 
ager for Charles Wolohan, Inc., is making plans 
for the dismantling of the present grain ele- 
vator and the construction of an entirely new 
plant on the same site. The new plant will 
be equipped thruout with anti-friction bear- 
ings and fully enclosed motors. 


Portland, Mich.—The Valley City Milling Co. 
headed the list of heavy losers in the recent 
flood. The mill has been shut down since Feb. 
20. Only the pancake flour department could 
operate. Basement and wheel pit are still hold- 
ing water, and no attempt to operate the mill 
can be made until the basement is dry. The 
eompany estimates its loss at several thousand 
dollars. 


Willis, Mich.—The new feed mill being con- 
structed for L. E. Gorton, to replace the one 
destroyed by fire about six months ago, is about 
completed. The equipment will consist of a 
double runner attrition mill, feed mixer, pneu- 
matic feed collecting system, and a crusher. 
The feed mill will be equipped with an electro- 
magnetic separator. All of the machinery will 
be motor driven. 


Saline, Mich.—J. Bredernitz, formerly man- 
ager of the Saline Mercantile Co., who recently 
organized the J. Bredernitz & Co., which is con- 
structing a new feed grinding plant here, is 
installing a Blue Streak Hammer Mill driven 
by a 50-h.p. ball bearing motor and equipped 
with a built-in electro-magnetic separator and 
a Prater Pulverizer and Feeder. Other equip- 
ment will consist of a No. 3 feed mixer and a 
corn sheller. 


Wayne, Mich.—Harry Goodman, proprietor of 
the Goodman Feed & Milling Co., who suffered 
a total loss of his feed mill by fire about six 
months ago, has purchased a two-story con- 
erete block warehouse and converted this into 
a feed mill. The building has been reinforced 
with steel posts and I-beams and fitted with 
bins on the second floor. The equipment con- 
sists of a hammer mill with built-in electro- 
magnetic separator, sheller, corn cracker and 
grader, Eureka Grain Separator, and a feed 
mixer. The machinery will be motor driven. 


Adrian, Mich.—W. V. Brooks, formerly op- 
erator of a feed manufacturing plant in Bir- 
mingham and one of the incorporators of the 
newly organized Adrian Grain Co., has been 
elected vice-pres. and manager of the plant. 
W. H. Bauma is president and Adelbert Mas- 
sey is sec’y-treas. The old Detroit Milling Co. 
pliant after many years’ idleness, was taken 
over by the new company as previously reported 
by the Journals, and is being equipped with 
hammer mill, electro-magnetic separator, clean- 
ers, shellers, conveyors, the plant operated by 
electric power. Storage capacity, including 
tanks, is approximately 150,000 bus. 


Eaton Rapids, Mich.—Surge protective equip- 
ment, including low voltage lightning arresters, 
has been installed on the power service of the 
Long Bean & Grain Co. A high voltage surge 
during a lightning storm last fall caused a 
break down in the service switch and Set fire 
to the wall on which the switch was mounted. 
Altho the plant had been closed, a farmer who 
happened to come to the plant late with a load 
of beans, noticed the smoked and turned in the 
alarm so that the fire was extinguished before 
any great amount of damage was done. This 
was the second time high voltage surges had 
been caused during lightning storms. The new 
surge protective equipment should eliminate fur- 
ther trouble. Specifications for this type of 
equipment may be obtained from the Michigan 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Lansing, 
Mich. Elevators at Delwin, Pigeon, Richville 
and Elkton have recently been’ similarly 


equipped. 


Conklin, Mich.—Sam Dykstra, formerly of 
Holland, has purchased the elevator plant for- 
merly operated by the Farmers Co-operative 
Ass’n. Considerable new equipment is being 
added, consisting of a hammer mill equipped 
with Kelly-Duplex Crusher and electro-magnetic 
separator, a batch mixer and a corn sheller. 
The equipment will be driven by electric motors. 


MINNESOTA 


New Prague, Minn.—The International Mill- 
ing Co. has appointed John F. Wacek, manager 
of their Sioux City, Ia., plant, as manager of 
its local plant. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Erick O. Erickson, 52, 
assistant treas. of the Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co. and formerly office manager of the Itaska 
Elvtr. Co., died Mar. 8. 
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Ormsby, Minn.—The 
Co. had its spring 
business Mar, 4. 


Ormsby Farmers Grain 
opening of the machinery 


Lowry, Minn.—S. H. Schulte has taken over 
the management of the Lowry elevator, suc- 
ceeding Kermit Brandt. 

Milroy, Minn.—Floyd Jensen, of Lucan, has 
purchased the Milroy Feed Mill from Lloyd 
Anderson and has taken possession. 


Henderson, Minn.—Roland Schrupp, of Young 
America, has taken over the Henderson Feed 
Mill, formerly managed by Homer Hoelz. 


Fulda, Minn.—The Fleischman Malting Co. 
has sold its local elevator to the Farmers Co- 
operative Commission Co., who took immediate 
possession. No definite announcement has been 
made as to what use will be made of the build- 
ing but possibilities include storage of surplus 
grain, a modern grain cleaning plant and ar- 
rangements for scientific feed mixing. 


You Get All You 
Pay For--and More-- 
When You Demand 
STRONG-SCOTT 


PNEUMATIC DUMP 


Saves money on original cost—on 
installation cost—on operating cost. 
Handles all trucks quietly and safe- 
ly. Built exceptionally strong. Sim- 
ply constructed with but few parts 
to wear. No concrete foundation 
necessary. It is the only stationary 
vertical lift dump that can be hung 


from the scale timbers. 


Everything for Every Mill, Elevator 
and Feed Plant 
“She Strong-Scott Mfg Co. 


Great Falls Mont. 
I Na ce a 


Minneapolis Minn. 


HEAD DRIVE 


The only head drive that deliv- 
ers more than 99% of your 
motor’s power to the head 
shaft. Write for particulars. 


ELEVATOR CUPS 


Superior D.P. Greater capacity 
at an even speed. Their design 
permits closer spacing than 
ordinary cups and assure com- 
plete discharge. 


Calumet, or Superior CC. 
Maximum efficiency in picking 
up material in the boot—speeds 
can be varied greatly—can be 
spaced continuous — discharge 
at higher rate of speed. 


STROTTCO BELTING 


Efficient, durable and moder- 
ately priced. Assures high rate 
of power transmission and long 
life. This belting is  non- 
stitched and seamless. 


STRONG 
corr 
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Good Thunder, Minn.—The Good Thunder 
Grain Co. has installed a 1-ton vertical feed 
mixer in a special addition to the north ele- 
vator where it will specialize in custom grind- 
ing and mixing. 

Springfield, Minn. — The Springfield Milling 
Co.’s buildings here are being painted, the T. H. 
Ibberson Co. doing the work. The company 
operates a large grain storage plant as well as 
a flour and feed mill. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Harry G. Cowan, dis- 

trict sales mgr. for Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
underwent an operation Mar. 6 for hernia. His 
condition is favorable; he will, however, be 
absent from his office at least a month. 
: Roscoe, Minn.—A train crashed into the cor- 
ner of the Cargill grain elevator in Roscoe, 
causing damage estimated at from $1,500 to 
$2,000. M. J. Kirsch is manager of the elevator. 
He will rebuild or repair the elevator imme- 
diately. 

Minneapolis, Minn. — Gregory-Jennison Co., 
grain commission and brokerage business, has 
been incorporated; capital stock, 4,000 shares 
n. p. v. Incorporators are W. A. Gregory, W. J. 
Russell, Minneapolis and L. S. Gregory, Way- 
zata, Minn. 

West Concord, Minn.—A. J. Wilson has rented 
the old Farmers Elevator and is putting it in 
condition for operation in conjunction with his 
own elevator. New equipment is being added 
following repairs to the building which has been 
closed for some time. 


Winnebago, Minn.—William Bottomley, 75, for 
many years manager of the Farmers Elvtr. 
Co. elevator until ill health forced his retire- 
ment from active service about a year ago, 
passed away Mar. 6. He had served his com- 
munity as mayor for 12 years. Prior to his 
connection with the Farmers Elvtr. Co., he was 
employed by F. H. Peavy & Co., until the 
company’s elevator was destroyed by fire. 


Hallock, Minn.—Farmers of the Lake Bron- 
son vicinity are re-organizing the Farmers Co- 
operative Grain Co., which halted operations 
only a short time ago after operating for 20 
years. Extensive repairs are to be made at 
the old plant and new machinery will be in- 
stalled. A potato unit will be added. Incorpo- 
rators are George W. Magnuson, John Forsell, 
Otto F. Dreher, Oscar B. Adams and Manford 
Holmgren, all of Lake Bronson, and Gunnar 
Gudmanson and Olaf Ristad of Hallock. 


Worthington, Minnesota.—The Farmers Co- 
operative Co. at this station has awarded con- 
tract to the T. E. Ibberson Co. for extensive 
improvements in its feed plant here. New 
equipment will be installed to help add to the 
capacity in order to better take care of the 
increased business which is coming to the feed 
mill. Several new storage bins are being pro- 
vided, a new 24-inch Strong-Scott attrition mill 
with 2 30-h.p. motors will be used in connec- 
tion with the other large feed mill which it is 
now operating, and a Strong-Scott Magnetic 
Feeder and Separator -will be a part of the 
new equipment. The leg equipment in the plant 
is being speeded up. New head drives are be- 
ing installed and other repairs are being made. 


DULUTH LETTER 


W. R. McCarthy, president of the Capitol 
Elvtr. Co., recently returned to Duluth from 
attending the annual meeting of the National 
Grain Trade Council in Washington.—F, G. C. 


Erick Oscar Erickson, ass’t treasurer of 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, who 
died there recently, was well known in local 
grain circles... Mr. Hrickson began with the 
Itasca Elvtr. Co., on the Duluth Board of Trade, 
Twenty-two years ago he went to Minneapolis 
to become manager of the company’s Minne- 
apolis office. Later he joined the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co.—F. G. C. 


Duluth, Minn.—H. S. Nelson, chairman of the 
Duluth board of grain appeals (state) charged 
that the Duluth grain trade is “boycotting’’ 
the state board in an effort to eliminate Min- 
nesota grain inspection grades before the house 
civil administration com’ite Feb. 28. He spoke 
in opposition to a bill by Rep. William J. Hk- 
lund and Senator C. A. Dahle, of Duluth, to 
abolish the agency. Chas. Munn, member of 
the railroad and warehouse commission, said 
the grain inspection department was self sup- 
porting and added that 96 per cent of the fees 
come from sources outside the state. He said 
interests in North and South Dakota and Mon- 
tana would be affected. .. 


J. Fletcher Chamberlain, Duluth wheat buyer 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., left last week 
for a three weeks’ vacation trip thru points in 
the south.—F. G. C. 

A few charters have been reported made on 
wheat and corn shipments to Buffalo at open- 
ing of navigation, based on a 3c rate. The 
amount placed cannot be ascertained. The rate 
is said to have dropped from 3c down to 2%4c 
and even 2%c.—F. G. C. 

The Duluth Board of Trade recently amended 
its rules at an election as follows: On contracts 
for grain sold ‘‘to arrive,’’ without special 
agreement as to time of delivery, the seller 
shall have 20 days from date of sale in which 
to make delivery. In case delivery is not made 
in the specified time, the buyer may, “after 
calling for delivery, if delivery is not made by 
twelve o’clock of the next business day, fill 
such sales by buying the property on the open 
market for account of the seller, or require 
settlement at the market price at the time of 
demand. Until demand is made by the buyer 
for delivery the contract shall continue in force. 
In all cases where notice cannot be served per- 
sonally, or left at the place of business of the 
other party, it shall be sufficient to leave such 
notice with the see’y. Unless otherwise speci- 
fied sales ‘‘to arrive’ or on track after arrival, 
shall be for grain from country points and shall 
not apply on grain loaded from terminal eleva- 
tors.—F. G..C. 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Barkley Grain Co. has 
discontinued business. 


Kirksville, Mo.—W. K. Archer, 42, engaged in 
custom feed milling business, died Mar. 8, in 
hospital of pneumonia complicated by heart 
disease, after several days’ illness.—P. J. P. 


Farley, Mo.—At the annual meeting of stock- 
holders of the Farley Co-operative Elvtr. Ass’n 
held recently a proposal was made to construct 
a 93,000-bu. concrete elevator and is being con- 
sidered, 

Valley Park, Mo.—The Valley Park Co-op- 
erative Elvtr. Co. has recently remodeled its 
hardware department and installed a new heat- 
ing plant. W. C. Osdieck is manager of the 
elevator. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Ed F. Emmons, vice-pres. 
of the Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., 
who suffered a heart attack in January, is re- 
covering at St. Luke’s Hospital where he is 
confined, 


St. Louis, Mo.—George H. Davis, Kansas City, 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, spoke before a luncheon meeting of the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce at the Jeffer- 
son Hotel recently. 


Kansas City, Mo.—L. J. Flora, manager of the 
feed department of Larabee Flour Mills, as a 
concrete proof of his song writing ability, pre- 
sented the Kansas City Feed Club with a most 
fitting song entitled, “Oh, for the Life of a 
Feed Man” at the club’s Mar. 9 meeting. 


Kansas City, Mo.—A decision by the Kansas 
Supreme Court recently was in favor of the 
Nutrena Mills, in the prolonged legal battle be- 
tween that firm and Schreiber Milling & Grain 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo., growing out of the pur- 
chase of milling porperty in Minneapolis in 1933. 

Excelsior Springs, Mo.—The Elms Hotel here 
will be the scene of the Missouri Grain, Feed 
& Millers Ass’n’s annual convention May 25, 
and great plans are being made to make this 
one of the most interesting and enjoyable oc- 
easions of its kind ever participated in by 
Ass'n members. <A large crowd is anticipated 
and members are urged to make their plans 
early to attend, 


Jefferson City, Mo.—Among legislation pro- 
posed directly affecting the grain, feed and mill- 
ing industry is the following: House Bill 501, 
the Wage-Hour Bill, is much more drastic than 
the Federal Act as it provides for a maximum 
eight-hour day with time and one-half for 
over time with a minimum wage of not less 
than 25c per hour. An elevator with one or 
two employees must abide by Dill 501. Write 
representative to vote against this bill—501. 
House Bill 574 creates a ‘‘Missouri State Labor 
Relations Board’’ composed of three members 
appointed by the Governor with salaries of 
$7,500 per year with six year terms. Ask rep- 
resentative to vote against this bill. 


Crocker, Mo.—Clyde J. Heade has purchased 
the J. L. Hoops & Sons mill and elevator, tak- 
ing immediate possession. 

Wayland, Mo.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. re- 
cently entertained a large crowd of persons at 
a free moving picture show and Dutch lunch 
in the American Legion hall. 

Jefferson City, Mo.— The Missouri Grain 
Warehouse Act which is covered by H.B. 183 
has been revised and is being written to con- 
form with the Federal Warehouse Act. 


Springfield, Mo.—Gene M. Grady, for 11 years 
manager of the Blair Elvtr. Corp. at Atchison, 
Kan., and Lynn H. O’Neal have embarked upon 
a partnership brokerage business here to be 
known as the Grady & O’Neal Co., and will 
deal in flour, feeds and allied products. The 
company will also operate a district sales office 
for the Blair Elvtr. Corp. and the Blair Mill- 
ing Co. of Atchison. 


Higginsville, Mo.—Our convention date is May 
25th at The Elms Hotel, Excelsior Springs. We 
have engaged a number of speakers who will 
discuss and speak on subjects of interest to all 
who are interested in grain, feed, seed, and 
milling business. Have also dated Tom Collins 
for the banquet speaker and arrangements are 
being made for a good floor show. Visit the 
Missouri town with the finest mineral waters 
to be had. Going to have the best convention 
ever held.—A. H. Meinershagen, sec’y, Missouri 
Grain, Feed & Millers Ass’n. 


MONTANA 


Glasgow, Mont.—Financing of a co-operative 


elevator will be discussed at a meeting of - 


Cherry Creek local of the Farmers Union, to 
be held here. A representative of the Farm 
Security Administration will be present for the 
discussion. 


NEBRASKA 


Beatrice, Neb.—Robert Pease, 70, head of the 
Pease Grain & Seed Co., died Mar. 9. 


Lexington, Neb.—The Lexington Mill & Elvtr. 
Co. sustained a loss to electrical equipment 
recently. 


Leahey (Steward p. o.), Neb.—A. J. Brym is 
the new manager of the F. A. Engler & Son 
elevator, taking up his duties Mar. 1. 


Spencer, Neb.—The Farmers Union Elvtr. Co. 
at its annual meeting held recently voted to 
amend and extend its articles of incorporation 
to 1959. 


Pilger, Neb.—August Axen, who has been em- 
ployed by the Cooper & Chace, Inc., is now 
manager of a lumber yard at Harrison. The 
Cooper & Chace elevator was recently sold to 
the Farmers Union Co. 


Barneston, Neb.—Effective Mar. 1 the O/ A. 
Cooper Co. and the J. F. Bahr & Sons elevators 
were consolidated and are now being operated 
under the management of Fred Bahr for the 
Cooper Co, Henry Jurgens, manager of Coop- 
er’s elevator for the last several months, hus 
not as yet definitely decided upon a location. 


Omaha, Neb.—The Agricultural Com’ite of 
the Legislature has set L.B. No. 287 for hear- 
ing for Mar. 23, at 2 pm. This bill provides 
that “every person engaged in the business of 
buying, selling or dealing in grain shall be 
licensed by the Dept. of Agri. & Inspection: 
To establish rules and regulations as to test- 
ing, sampling, weighing and grading of grain.” 
Nebraska Grain Dealers Ass’n has urged all 
interested to be at the hearing. 


Lincoln, Neb.—Nebraska <A.A.A. officials an- 
nounced recently an effort will be made this 
year to keep the bulk of corn and wheat stored 
under the 19388 program under seal for another 
year. Robert L. Green, state loan supervisor, 
returning from a three day commodity confer- 
ence in Des Moines, said there was also con- 
siderable sentiment favoring using at least part 
of the corn to pay A.A.A. benefits ‘in 
kind’’; that is, to trade corn for acreage reduc- 
tion. 


NEW JERSEY 


Paterson, N. J.—A $15,000 addition will be 
constructed by the New Jersey Flour Mills, 
150x100 ft., one story high, to be used for ware- 
house and storage. 
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NEW YORK 


Brisben, N. Y.—Edward Brisben sustained a 
small fire loss on Mar. 4. 

Marcellus Falls, N. Y.—Allen V. 
sustained a small fire loss Feb. 25. 


Livonia, N. Y.—F. E. Westfall has installed a 
feed gravity separator driven by a 7%-h.p. mo- 
tor. 

Alden, N. Y.—A Eureka Cleaner and 15-h.p. 


motor have recently been installed in the plant 
of W. J. Pfeil. 


Collins, N. Y.—The James H. Gray Milling Co. 
has recently installed an electro-magnetic sep- 
arator and a Hureka Corn Cutter. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The National Hay Ass’n and 
the New York State Hay & Grain Dealers Ass’n 
will hold a joint convention at Buffalo, July 26 
and 27. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—D. P. Robinson, state agent 
for the Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., is on a vacation trip to Florida and will be 
back on the job about March 20. 

Baldwinsville, N. Y.—Eastern Semolina Mills, 
Inc., has purchased the former Baldwinsville 
Flour Mills property and taken over active di- 
rection of the mill from Charles T. Olson, re- 
tiring vice-pres. and general manager.. 


Binghamton, N. Y.—John W. Baker, 81, in 
the feed business for 35 years, died Jan. 28. He 
and his father owned a feed and flour mill here 
which was destroyed by fire in 1928, since which 
time Mr. Baker had been in retirement. 


Brockport, N. Y.—A recent news item regard- 
ing the installation of an F54 Superior Cleaner 
and a 15-h.p. motor in a local elevator should 
have referred to the George S. Terry elevator 
rather than the George W. Haxton elevator. 


Albany, N. Y.—Assembly Bill 1641 introduced 
Mar. 2, relates to weights and measures, to 
county sealers, inspections, adulterations, 
branding and sale of hops, eggs,hay and straw, 
sales of fruits, vegetables, grains and nuts, and 
to milk and cream containers. 


Cuba, N. Y.—Herbert J. Demcey, president of 
Phelps & Sibley Co., died Jan. 29 after a short 
illness. Mr. Demcey joined Fred Sibley in or- 
ganizing the Demcey & Sibley Co., which firm 
was later taken over by Swift & Co., Mr. Dem- 
cey continuing as manager, serving also as 
president of Phelps & Sibley. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—F. A. McLellan, officer of the 
Co-operative GLF, Inc., and formerly vice-pres. 
of the George Urban Milling Co., was honor 
guest at a party given by his friends on the 
Corn Exchange and others prominent in feed 
and flour industry of the city commemorating 
his 75th birthday anniversary recently. 


Alpine, N. Y.—The Ben Packard Mill was de- 
stroyed by fire Mar. 7, started from an oil burn- 
ing engine used for power in the combination 
flour and grist mill. Mr. Packard had noticed 
that an accumulation of oil around the exhaust 
pipe had caught fire and he was in the act of 
turning off the power when an explosion oc- 
curred, slightly burning Mr. Packard and set- 
ting fire to the plant. 


Smith, Inc., 


Albany, N. Y.—A public hearing in which all 
issues involved in the state’s ownership and 
operation of the grain elevator at Oswego were 
discussed was held here Mar. 16, conducted by 
Harvey O. Schermerhorn, state commissioner 
of canals and waterways. The main issue is a 
charge by the state at Oswego of only one- 
fourth of the Buffalo private elevator rate, 
which Buffalo grain men say is unfair, divert- 
ing a tremendous volume of grain business from 
tax-paying elevators to an elevator supported 
by taxation. Grain and allied interests of Buf- 
falo were well represented at the meeting, 
among those in attendance being Norman B. 
MacPherson, pres. of the Hastern Grain Elvtr. 
Corp., and Thomas C. O’Brien, vice-pres. of the 
Superior Elvtr. & Forwarding Corp., represent- 
ing the Buffalo Elvtr. Managers’ Ass’n, while 
the Buffalo. Corn Exchange was represented by 
James G. McKillen, pres., and John B. Stouten, 


vice-pres. of the Lewis Grain Corp. 


Officlal Brown-Duvel 


MOISTURE TESTERS 


Tag Heppenstali Moisture Meters 


and a complete line of grain and seed test- 
ing equipment. Every item guaranteed up 
to government specifications, 


HARRY B. OLSON 2: acc" Deve 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 


xuilford, N. Y.—Moses and Cronk’s feed store 
and grist mill were practically destroyed by fire 
the night of Mar. 1. William Ballard, mana- 
ger, Stated the store has been renovated re- 
cently, and new machinery including electric 
grinder and mixer had been installed. Many 
tons of feed in the building are a total loss. 
The fire started in the office from an over- 
heated stove. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Hazetlon, N. D.—In a movement to organize 
a Farmers Union Co-operative elevator here, 
at a recent meeting held a temporary board of 
directors was elected as follows: C. A. Ward, 
Herbert Reimer, E. P. Kurtz, F. J. Appert and 
A. G. Weiser. It has not been decided whether 
a new elevator will be built or one of the pres- 
ent local houses purchased 


Sutton, N. D.—C. W. Kolpin was named tem- 
porary chairman of a com’ite appointed to so- 
licit stock to finance construction of a proposed 
co-operative elevator. A F.S.A. grant will be 
requested. Representatives of the Farmers 
Union Terminal Ass’n of St. Paul and the Farm 
Security Administration were present and dis- 
cussed organization of the elevator and mar- 
keting problems. 

Sharon, N. D.—Keen observation and quick 
thinking on the part of an 1l-year boy, coupled 
with immediate action on the part of his elders 
and early arrival of the fire department not 
only saved the International Elvtr Co.’s ele- 
vator from destruction, but kept a fire loss well 


down below $100 Feb. 28. F. EK. Kloster, man- 
ager, had closed the elevator for the day and 
gone to his home several miles distant. About 


8:15 his nephew, Alton Kloster, saw a flicker- 
ing light thru the cupola window. He at once 
notified his father whose business and home 
are near by, and the latter immediately ’phoned 
his brother, the fire department and then hur- 
ried to the elevator, calling for help to fight 
the blaze with hand extingnishers, holding it in 
check until the arrival of firemen. A good sized 
hole was burned thru the west wall about 40 
ft. up, near the cupola. Very little, if any, 
damage was done to grain Mr. Kloster stated. 
Cause of the fire is undetermined. 


OHIO 


Morrow, O.—AIf R. Eesley plant was damaged 
by high winds Feb. 28. 


Loudonville, O.—The Loudonville Milling Co. 
plant was damaged by high winds Feb, 28. 


Mason, O.—F. A. Hudson Feed Co. has in- 
stalled a Sidney Special Mixer and Sidney 
Sheller. 


Lily Chapel, O.—Sark & Plum, Ine., sustained 
a small loss Feb. 28 when high winds damaged 
its plant. 

Belle Center, O.—E. E. Keller and Errett 
Baier have formed a partnership in ownership 
of the Bellecenter Hay & Grain Co. 

Bucyrus, O.—Ed G. Reid, owner of the E. G. 
Reid elevator, conducted by his family for the 
last 50 years, has retired from business. 

Versailles, O.—The Citizens Elevator recently 
installed a large Ajax Hammer Mill with drive 
and crusher, purchased from the Sidney Grain 
Machry. Co. 

Fremont. O.—Benjamin A. Burkett, who for 
ten years was manager of the Peoples Elvtr. 
Co. elevator, recently resigned and has been ap- 
pointed distributor in northwestern Ohio for the 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 

Pataskala, O.—M. E. Mead, a partner of the 
firm of M. E. Mead & C. L. Mead & Co., died 
recently after a prolonged illness. Mr. Mead 


was one of the older members of the Ohio Grain, 
Mill & Feed Dealers Ass’n. 

The following Ohio plants reported small dam- 
ages sustained recently because of high winds: 
Farmers Elvtr. Co., Amherst; Detrick Grain & 
Mercantile Co., Grayson (Troy p. 0.); Picker- 
ington Mill Co., Pickerington; Community Mill- 
ing Co., Quaker City. 


Geo. E. Rogers & Co. 


WABASH BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


RECEIVERS—SHIPPERS 
GRAIN--HAY--MILLFEED--FLOUR 


Gallipolis, O.—The Gallia Roller 
installed a large boot sheller, 
ney Grain Machry. Co. 

Hamilton, O.—Farm Buro Co-op. 
new equipment at Butler County 
including a Kwik-Mix Mixer, boot sheller, chain 
drag, elevator, rolling screen cleaner, manlift 
and hammermill feeder, all furnished by the 
Sidney Grain Machry. Co. 

Kessler, O.—B. F. Stallsmith, head of the 
Smith-Hughes Vocational Agriculture Dept. of 
the Milton-Union high school and Esta W. 
Pearson, principal of the Edwards school, Troy, 
have purchased from Mrs. Edna Falknor, ad- 
ministratrix, the grain elevator of her late hus- 


Mills recently 
bought of the Sid- 


has installed 
Farm Buro, 


band, Earl A. Falknor, here. A lease of the 
business by Ed S. Falknor expires April 18, at 


which time the new owners will take possession 
of the business. 


McConnellsville, O.—The charter for the Elk 
Eye Milling Co. has been surrendered and 
henceforth will be conducted by a lessee for 
the owners with Raymond D. Fox as manager. 
This historic mill was founded in 1830 by Gen. 
Robert McConnell. It was incorporated in 1898 
as the Elk Eye Milling Co. by E. M. Stanbery, 
G. A. Vogle, C. L. Alderman and the Messrs. 
Edward Bonnett. James EH. Ruch and Clarence 
Bonnett of Pittsburgh. During the flood of 
1913, the four-story warehouse on the north, 
filled with grain and lumber, was swept away, 
but the main portion of the structure remains. 


CINCINNATI LETTER 


William R. McQuillan, 71, prominently iden- 
tified with the grain and hay business in Cin- 
cinnati for more than 50 years, died Mar. 6 after 
a week’s illness. Mr. McQuillan was a past 
president of the Cincinnati Hay & Grain Ex- 
change and a director of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


The new addition to be constructed by Early 
& Daniel will be made to the company’s Fair- 
mont elevator, located in the Fairmont Indus- 
trial District of Cincinnati. Designed by Horner 
& Wyatt, contract for construction has been let 
to Jones & Hettelsater Const. Co. The eleyva- 
tor at present consists of a reinforced concrete 
workhouse built in 1934 to replace the wood 
elevator that was destroyed by fire, and a 1,000,- 
000-bu. capacity storage bin annex extending 
northward from the above workhouse. The new 
storage bins extending from the workhouse 
southward will consist of 20 round bins, 22 ft. 
8 inches in diameter, 121 ft. 5 inches from base- 
ment to roof, and 19 interstice bins; the total 
storage capacity of the 39 bins being 930,000 
bus. The addition is to be completed and ready 
for use June 15, 1939. An unusual feature in 
connection with the storage addition is the 
arrangement made to exclude flood water. In 
1937 the Ohio River backed up Mill Creek, which 
is close to the elevator, causing water to stand 
14 ft. deep over the railroad switch tracks at 
the elevator. The new storage is designed with 
steel bulkhead gates that may be fitted over 
the belt conveyor openings between thé stor- 
age and the workhouse so that a similar flood 
would be excluded from the basement of the 
storage and from getting in contact with the 
grain in the bins. Special precautions will be 
taken to make the concrete thoroughly water 
tight. The only machinery included in the pres- | 
ent contract is the top 26-inch distributing belt 
conveyor with tripper and track and the bottom 
36-inch shipping conveyor connecting the new 
storage with the workhouse. The conveyor 
idlers as well as the head and tail shaft bear- 
ings and the tripper bearings are all anti-fric- 
tion bearings. 
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COLUMBUS LETTER 


New members enrolled by the Ohio Grain, 
Mill & Feed Dealers Ass’n include the follow- 
ing: The Foraker Grain Co., Foraker; Edison 
Mills, Edison; Walter Latham (RFD Amlin), 
Hayden. This makes a total of 34 new mem- 
bers enrolled since the organization’s annual 
meeting last June. 


A state wage and hour bill, patterned after 
the ‘‘model’’ bill disapproved by business men, 
was killed Feb. 22 after a hearing before a 
com’ite of the Ohio legislature. Similar bills 
are pending in various other states and are 
meeting with vigorous opposition from business 
because of their conflict with the Federal law. 
The state laws, in many instances, are more 
stringent in their provisions. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. has announced that 
April, May and June will be devoted to testing 
elevator scales exclusively. The company writes 
the demand for scale testing service, caused by 
the laws covering the stockyards scales, has be- 
come so great it is compelled to devote its en- 
tire time to those who have subscribed for the 
service by regular agreement, allowing no time 
to call on those who may wish to avail them- 
selves of the service, which consists of thoro in- 
spection, tests, adjustments, written report of 
condition, recommendations and the company’s 
gold seal certificate when the scale can be brot 
under tolerance. Members are urged to get 
their application in to the company at once if 
they desire this service, which costs $7.50 per 
scale.—W. W. Cummings, sec’y Ohio Grain, Mill 
& Feed Dealers Ass'n. 


The Rural Economics Dept. of the Ohio State 
University is issuing a call to managers and 
officers of all agencies handling farm supplies 
to meet in a series of meetings in the various 
sections of the state to discuss accumulation of 
accounts receivable. Co-operating in the move- 
ment are the Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers 
Ass’n, the Farm Buro Co-operatives, the Ohio 
Equity Exchange and the Farmers Grain Deal- 
ers Ass’n. The Rural Economics Dept. will pro- 
vide material regarding costs and other special 
features of the problem at each meeting. Meet- 
ings have been held at Defiance, Bowling Green, 


Upper Sandusky, Greenville and Lebanon this’ 


month, with others scheduled at Circleville, 
Marysville, Mt. Vernon and Wooster, arranged 
by the Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers Ass’n 
and the Ohio Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n. 


TOLEDO LETTER 


Joe P. Lackey, vice-pres. of the National 
Milling Co., Toledo, and at one time associated 
with Early & Daniel interests in Indianapolis, 
has given up his office here to become identified 
with the Northwestern Ohio Chapter of the Cit- 
izens Tax League of Ohio. : 


Sam L. Rice, of the Metamora Elvtr. Co. and 
Rice Grain Co., has been elected vice-pres. of 
the Ohio Mutual Grain Dealers Fire Insurance 
Co. He is a director and past pres. of the 
Toledo Board of Trade and a past pres. of the 
Ohio Grain Dealers Ass'n. 


Great preparations, both educational and en- 
tertaining, are being made by the Toledo Board 
of Trade and the Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Deal- 
.ers Ass’n for the latter’s 60th annual conven- 
tion at Toledo at the Commodore Perry Hotel, 
June 18, 19 and 20. Attendance prizes will be 
awarded and the speakers and topics will in- 
terest all. Members are urged to start making 
plans to attend along with their families. Non- 
members are welcome.—W. W. Cummings, 
sec’y, Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers Ass’n. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—The Oklahoma Grain 
& Feed Dealers Ass’n has selected the Young- 
blood Hotel in Enid as the scene of its annual 
spring convention, to be held May 17-18. Con- 
trary to custom, the convention will not be held 
in conjunction with the traffic group. 
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Okeene, Okla.—The Okeene Milling Co. sus- 
tained a small electrical damage recently. 


Cherokee, Okla.—Additional equipment is be- 
ing installed at the Hamilton Mills, which will 
be ready for operation soon. 


Oklahoma plants installing new Howe Scales 
recently include the following: Mushoga Mill 
& Elvtr. Co., Wagoner; Farmers Co-op. Ass’n, 
Hillsdale; Clyde Co-op. Ass’n, Medford, and 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Portland, Ore.—Plans are under consideration 
for installing suction-type grain unloading 
equipment for terminal No. 4 at Port of Port- 
land. 

Emmett, Ida.—Ralph Willis Little, 46, pro- 
prietor of the Emmett Feed Mills and one of 
the city’s prominent business men, died Feb. 
27 following a week’s illness. 

Opportunity, Wash.—Frank Holbrook has pur- 
chased the feed mill machinery of the Central 
Hay & Grain Co. and is now operating the busi- 
ness under the name of the Northwest Mill- 
ing Co. 

Davenport, Wash.—William B. Kelly, 62, grain 
buyer for the Centennial Milling Co., died re- 
cently, following a paralytic stroke, suffered 
following an operation performed a few days 
before. 

Emmett, Ida.—Mrs. Ralph Little will continue 
operation of the Emmett Feed Mills, operated 
by her late husband, and Homer Evans will 
remain to assist her in the management of the 
business. 

Wilbur, Wash.—C. W. Kunz, manager of the 
Graingrowers Warehouse Co., recently success- 
fully passed tests and was granted an airplane 
pilot’s permit for solo flying. After a few 
more hours in the air he will be qualified to 
carry passengers. 

Spokane, Wash.—Kirk Thompson, owner and 
manager of the Tidewater Transportation Co., 
will build an all-wheat barge to handle between 
15,000 and 20,000 bus. of grain to be finished 
by harvest time this fall, it is expected, and 
new gasoline barges handling 200,000 gals of 
gasoline with practically the same draft as his 
present barges. 

Cold Springs (Umatilla p. 0.), Ore.—The Pen- 
dleton Grain Growers plan to build a $15,000 
plant here. Before proceeding with the pro- 
gram, however, the company is said to be 
waiting to see the demonstration of the Walla 
Walla and Umatilla €¢ffort toward the building 
of the projected road to connect the Inland 
Empire highway. 


Palouse, Wash.—The McFarland Feed & Seed 
Co. recently opened for business as the local 
outlet for the Colfax Grain & Feed Co. Gordon 
McFarland will manage the store. Arrange- 
ments for grain grinding may be made later, 
it was announced. The store will handle agri- 
cultural supplies, feeds, seeds, fertilizers, poul- 
try supplies, spray materials, ete. 


Philomath, Ore.—The J. A. Secarth feed store 
is being remodeled. A new mixer has been 
installed; all machinery has been moved to the 
upper floor and a cupola built to enable the 
elevators to feed the various units. The grains 
and concentrates are elevated to the top of the 
cupola and then flow by gravity to the various 
units from which they are returned to the 
lower floor for the customer. 


Walla Walla, Wash.—The Walla Walla Grain 
Growers is expecting to enlarge its 12,000-bu. 
elevator at Port Kelley where the company has 
property that extends thru from the Columbia 
River bank to the state highway near by. Its 
deeded land also includes 700 ft. of river front- 
age on which it expects to build a large ele- 
vator within the next year. The Walla Walla 
Grain Growers has 11 elevators in addition to 
that at Port Kelley, 7 warehouses, a feed mill 
and two retail stores scattered through Walla 
Walla County and in the northern end of Uma- 
tilla County in Oregon. 
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Olympia, Wash.—Among bills passed recently 
are the following: H.B. 263 and H.B. 264: 
Non-Taxation of Grain in Transit.—Business 
Tax as Applied to Grain Dealers: A change was 
made, eliminating the old “‘gross earnings” tax, 
and subsituting a ‘‘gross sales’? tax, in the 
amount of one one-hundrdeth of 1%.—H.B. 
135: Revised Commission Merchants Law. 


Enumclaw, Wash.—The Enumclaw Feed Co. 
was sold to Harvey Shaffer, Jr., of Kent, and 
Arthur V. Brown, formerly with Sperry Milling 
Co., by Tim Coughlin of Buckley. The new 
owners tock possession Feb. 27 and will con- 
tinue to operate under the name of Enumclaw 
Feed Co. The new firm also took over the 
Coughlin & Black feed interests in Buckley. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Harrisburg, Pa.—Old Fort Mills, Inc., recently 
installed the following equipment in its local 
plant: fansheller, chain drag, large stand of 
elevators, manlift, conveyor, large Ajax Ham- 
mer Mill, magnetic separator, scale, corn cut- 
ter and grader, Eureka Cleaner and agitator 
mixer, all furnished by the Sidney Grain 
Machry Co. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Redfield, S. D.—The proposed addition to the 
Sheldon Reese Elevator here, which will include 
a larger office and sales display rooms, is to 
be built this spring. 

Amherst, S. D.—The Farmers Co-operative 
Elvtr. Ass’n has been incorporated; capital 
stock, $25,000. Incorporators are H. Luitjens, 
Claremont; E. J. Withan, H. A. Symens, H. F. 
Alberts and Arthur Lovejoy, of Amherst. 


Brookings, S. D.—A. C. Wettestad, 52, man- 
ager of the Farmers Co-operative Co. for the 
past two and one-half years, died suddenly on 
Mar. 8 at the Brookings clinic. He had been 
in the grain business for 30 years in South 
Dakota and Iowa. 


Estelline, S. D.—Work of salvaging as much 
as possible of the 10,040 bus., most of which 
was corn, contained in the National-Atlas ele- 
vator which burned Feb. 27, is well under way. 
A large quantity has been sold to farmers for 
feeding purposes. The remaining walls of the 
burned structure were torn down, much of the 
grain still burning. 

Aberdeet, S. D.—Resolutions adopted at the 
December convention of the Farmers Elvtr. 
Ass’n of South Dakota urged that members 
work for the passage of a law which would 
make the sale of grain, without clear title 
thereto, a crime punishable by fine and im- 
prisonment. An investigation of statutes al- 
ready enacted indicate rigid penal provisions 
are already in effect covering sale of grain cov- 
ered by mortgages or liens. 


Aberdeen, S. D.—We wonder how many ele- 
vator managers are aware of the fact that 
there is already a law providing very strin- 
gent regulation of transient merchants. This 
law, chapter 5407 of the 19389 Revised Code, 
provides that a license fee of $25 per week, 
and a bond of $500 may be required by any 
county from anyone conducting or transacting 
a temporary business in that county. Since it 
proved impossible to secure passage of the 
itinerant merchants law, the local dealers in 
each community should bend every effort to 
see that the existing law is enforced. We will 
be glad to give any additional information 
desired to those requesting it. If sincere efforts 
are made to enforce this statute in your county, 
it will do much to discourage transient op- 
erators.—Farmers Elvtr. Ass’n of South Dakota. 


Aberdeen, S. D.—Among laws of interest to 
Farmers Elevators of this state passed by the 
26th session of the legislature and taking effect 
July 1, 1939, is the following: H.B. 276—Per- 
mits elevators to store without filing full bond 
in drouth years. By amending our present 
storage law, this measure makes it possible for 
the Public Utilities Commission (formerly Bd. 
of R.R. Commissioners), to accept smaller bonds 
in drouth years. Storage licenses may be issued; 
on bonds of reduced amount when the Commis-) 
sion determines that by reason of the failure 
of crops, or otherwise, that the amount of grain 
to be stored in any particular locality in any 
particular warehouse will be less than the ca- 
pacity of the. warehouse, and that a bond in a 
sum required by Section 60.0305 of the South 
Dakota Revised Code of '1939 will not be neces- 
sary to protect the holders.of storage receipts. * 
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Sherman, S. D.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. at 
this point has had the T. E. Ibberson Co. in- 
stall new seed processing equipment, which 
included a Ceresan Treator. Other repairs also 
were made in the plant. 


SOUTHEAST 


Cherryville, N. C.—Farmers Union Supply Co. 
recently installed a large Sidney Cleaner. 


Lancaster, S. C.—The Twin States Milling Co., 
capitalized at $20,000, has been granted a state 
charter, 


Big Stone Gap, Va.—Ben Lester, Appalachia, 
has opened a feed store in the Taylor building 
here. Opening days were held Mar. 3 and 4 
when prizes were awarded visitors. 


Moultrie, Ga.—Coastal .Plains Milling Co.’s 
plant was destroyed by fire Feb. 24. Sparks 
thrown out by a motor in the corn shucking 
unit started the blaze. Immediate steps were 
taken to rebuild the plant. R. J. Weatherby 
is general manager. 


Raleigh, N. C.—The Scales Inspection Fund 
faces a 25 per cent cut if recommendations by 
the Legislator’s joint appropriations com’ite 
are adopted, which will mean the public will 
have less protection against short weight and 
inaccurate scales by more than 40 per cent, C. 
D. Baucom, Chief of the Weights and Measures 
Division, recently told Division heads of the 
State Department of Agriculture. In addition 
to the thousands of other scales that the staff 
must inspect under the law are 600 grist 
mill seales and 300 flour scales. 


TENNESSEE 


Orlinda, Tenn.—The Orlinda Milling Co. plant 
was totally destroyed by Fire Mar. 7. 


TEXAS 


Boerne, Tex.—Reinhard Grain Co. 
purchased a “Sidney” Special Mixer. 

Wichita Falls, Tex.—A fire destroyed the feed 
mill operated by the Hunt Grain Co. 

Gonzales, Tex.—The Shuier Grain Co. recently 
installed a new corn Ssheller and shuck baler, 
with a 400-bu. an hour capacity. 

Denton, Tex.—The Morrison Milling Co. is in- 
stalling a 20-ton 34 ft. Howe Scale with weight- 
ograph, with dump built in scale. 

Denton, Tex.—The Denton Mill & Elvtr. Co. 
is installing a 20-ton 34x9 ft. Howe Scale with 
weightograph, a dump, and is doubling the ca- 
pacity of the mill. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—The Denton Mill & Elvtr. 
Co. has been organized with a capital stock of 
$10,000. Incorporators are K. K. Smith, R. R. 
Ray, and C. B. Smith. 

Bells, Tex.—The Bells Milling Co. is closed 
down during the complete overhauling of the 
plant, which, it is expected, will be ready for 
operation in about two months. 

Fort Worth, Tex.——New members admitted the 
Texas Grain & Feed Dealers Ass’n include the 
Wuensche Milling Co., Kingsville, and Follett 
Grain & Supply Co., Follett, Tex. 

Sherman, Tex.—George Wilson, former active 
manager of Kell Milling Co., is new vice-pres. 
and assistant manager of the Fant Milling Co., 
succeeding C. I. McKee who resigned from the 
company. 

Electra, Tex.—A new feed mill has been built 
by Edward Schlaffke, equipped with a 12,000- 


recently 


gal. molasses tank, hammer mill, feed mixer 
and batch mixer. J. C. Adams will be superin- 
tendent. The new firm will be Known as the 


Texas Feed Mill & Elvtr. Co. 

Austin, Tex.—H.B. 790 by Polk taxes trading 
in futures 2c a bu. on grain and 50c a bale on 
cotton where actual delivery of commodity is 
not made. This bill is of vital importance to 
those who hedge and after studying it, please 
advise me of your wishes.—G,. E. Blewett, sec’y, 
Texas Grain & Feed Dealers Ass'n. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—We have definitely set our 
convention dates on Fri. and Sat., May 12 and 
13, but have not decided on the place. We have 
invitations from Mineral Wells, Ft. Worth, Dal- 
las, Houston and Galveston. We would appre- 
ciate suggestions for subjects and speakers to 
be discussed at this convention, as we want to 
make this especially interesting and attractive. 
—G. HE. Blewett, sec’y, Texas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Ass'n. 


Paris, Tex.—The Graham Mill & Elvtr. Co. 
of Graham, Tex., has purchased the H. L 
Campbell Mill which will be known in the fu- 
ture as the Graham Mill & Elvtr. Co. of Paris. 
It will continue to operate under the manage- 
ment of H. L. Campbell. 


Paris, Tex.—The Fant Milling Co. of Sher- 
man has established a wholesale branch and 
warehouse on Bonham St., William T. Rice, 
lately of Sherman, being manager. The com- 
pany opened a new branch at Texarkana also 
and has had one at Tyler for some time. 


Austin, Tex.—Relative to truck peddler legis- 
lation, the com’ite passed a resolution to appoint 
a sub-com’ite to redraft a suitable bill from the 
two bills before the House.—State Warehouse 
Bill 397 by Tarwater will be amended and of- 
fered on the floor in the near future. Efforts 
are being made to make this Warehouse law 
acceptable to the Federal Depts. so one can 
operate under a state license and handle crop 
loan and crop insurance wheat. 


Dallas, Tex.—Edwin B. Doggett, head of the 
Doggett Grain Co., and his wife, Lillian, were 
killed in an automobile accident three miles 
south of Waxahachie, while enroute to Dallas 
from Austin where they had been visiting their 
only daughter and only close survivor, a stu- 
dent at the University of Texas. Mrs. Doggett 
was killed instantly and Mr. Doggett died 
shortly after reaching a hospital at Waxa- 
hachie. The accident occurred when Mr. Dog- 
gett lost control of his car suddenly and it 
swerved into the path of an oncoming auto- 
mobile driven by F. B. Doggett (no relation of 
Edwin D. Doggett) of Hillsboro, who, with the 
occupants of his automobile are in a hospital. 
Mr. Doggett engaged in the grain business at 
McKinney in 1902 and within three years had 
established an office in Forth Worth. In 1911 
he moved his headquarters to Dallas. The 
Doggett Grain Co. has numerous branches in 
West Texas. 


UTAH 


Logan, Utah.—A small blaze started by a gas 
engine Feb. 23 caused a nominal amount of 
damage at the L. S. Dunn feed and grain 
store. 


WISCONSIN 


Belmont, Wis.—John Ingersoll, 64, operator of 
a feed store here for many. years, died Feb. 
25.—H. C. B. 

Superior, Wis.—The King Midas Mill Co. of 
Minneapolis, has taken over the Daisy mill and 
elevator and will spend about $100,000 in mod- 
ernizing the property.—H. C. B. 

Sturgeon Bay, Wis.—Burglars broke into the 
Peninsula Feed Store Mar. 8 and attempted 
unsuccessfully to open the safe. About $28 
in the cash register was untouched.—H. C. B. 


Manitowoc, Wis.—A deed, transferring the 
properties of the Bartlett-Frazier Co. here, in- 
cluding elevators A and B and the B annex, 
to the Norris Grain Co., Chicago, was filed 
Mar. 1.—H. C. B. 

Marshfield, Wis.—Explosion of gases in the 

boiler at the Marshfield Milling Co. plant Mar. 
2 blew open the furnace door and flames shot 
into the boiler room resulting in a small fire 
that was quickly extinguished. 
' Plymouth, Wis.—The Farmers Equity Co- 
operative Co. has added a portable feed grinder 
to its equipment, and will grind feed on the 
farm as well as continuing its regular grind- 
ing service on Tuesdays at the warehouse. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Net earnings of the Froedt- 
ert Grain & Malting Co. in the 12 months end- 
ing Jan. 31, amounted to $806,629 compared to 
$786,870 in the 12 months ending the like 1938 
date, equal to $1.52 per share of common. 

Superior, Wis.—Proposed removal of the state 
grain and warehouse commission from Superior, 
as provided in a bill in the senate, was pro- 
tested in a resolution adopted Mar. 2 by the 
state legislative conference of A. F. L. dele- 
gates in Madison. 

Appleton, Wis.—Motion pictures of the ac- 
tivities, plants and laboratories of Allied Mills, 
Inc., were shown at the annual dealers meeting 
of the organization at the Conway Hotel. Dr. 
Cliff Carpenter, Fort Wayne, Ind., pathologist 
for the company, addressed the meeting.— 
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Waterford, Wis.—Henry Davis, well known 
local feed merchant, has leased the Old Roch- 
ester Mill, opening it for business Feb, 24. 

Superior, Wis.—The city will not lose its 
grain and warehouse commission as feared be- 
cause of a bill in the Wisconsin legislature to 
consolidate the local commission with the state 
department of agriculture as an economic 
measure. The co-authors of the bill have agreed 
to remove this provision.—F. G. C. 


Campbellsport, Wis.—Bauer Bros.’ elevator, 
operated by Joe and Floyd Bauer, has just fin- 
ished installation of a new Strong-Scott 24-in. 
Attrition Mill. This is the second major im- 
provement in the plant and its equipment 
within a year. Last summer the brothers in- 
stalled a 15-ton Fairbanks Truck Scale with 
eonerete deck. 


Watertown, Wis.—The Dodge County Hatch- 
ery has opened here in quarters formerly oc- 
ecupied by Dave’s Hatchery & Poultry Farm. 
The firm, under the management of William 
Dittman, handles seeds and feeds as well as 
chicks.—H. C. B. 


Lomira, Wis.—August Leudtke, manager of 
the Lomira Co-operative Co., expects to move 
his office this spring to new and larger quar- 
ters in a two-story building on the company's 
property that is now used largely for farm 
supplies and merchandise. At the same time, 
he plans installation will be made of a two-way 
loud speaker system that will enable him to 
talk to employes anywhere in the plant, or to 
customers who drive on the scale deck. 

Sun Prairie, Wis.—The grinding and mixing 
plant of the Sun Prairie Elvtr. Co., operated by 
Cc. P. Zimbrach, has been improved with in- 
stallation of an International PD40 Diesel En- 
gine, connected by V-belts with the Kelly- 
Duplex Hammer Mill. The diesel replaces a 
35-h.p. electric motor, eliminates a high demand 
charge on the largest unit of power in the 
plant. Motor operation of the Kelly-Duplex 
Feed Mixer, the corn sheller, and the elevator 
leg, is continued, each of these machines or 
conveyors using a 5 h.p. unit. 


Manitowoc, Wis.—Representatives of the Nor- 
ris Grain Co., new owners of Elevators A and 
B here, and the Northwestern Railroad con- 
ferred with city officials Mar. 6 in a move to co- 
operate in a dredging program above Tenth St. 
bridge a distance of more than a mile. Con- 
gress has made $115,000 available for the work. 
The grain company desires to dredge in front 
of its elevators when the government is dredg- 
ing the regular channel, and asks the railroad 
company to dredge in front of its property west 
of Elevator B, used as mooring space by lake 
boats. M. C. Herman is manager of the ele- 
vators. 


WYOMING 


Basin, Wyo.—Walrath & Jones of Bridger, 
Mont., have purchased the Farr & Co. elevator. 
Ralph Johnson will have charge of the business 
for the new company. Walrath & Jones have 
elevators, also, at Bridger and Powell. 


Figures compiled tentatively by the Grain 
and Feed Dealers National Ass’n show that 
there is well over one billion bushels of ele- 
vator grain storage space in the United States, 
including terminal, mill, malting, and country 
elevators. 

Corn loans in Iowa cover more than 100,- 
000 cribs. With the 17 million bus. of 1937 
corn resealed added, the state’s total now 
stands at between 117 and 120 million bus. of 
corn under seal. In 1933-34 a total of 129 
million bus. was placed under seal. 


Chicago, Ill—A $3,000,000 modernization 
program for its tractor works in Chicago is 
included in the International Harvester Co.'s 
current schedule of plant rehabilitation and 
rearrangement. The local plant moderniza- 
tion program, begun in 1938, will extend 
through this year and probably will not be 
completed until some time in 1940, Includ- 
ing outlay for plant modernization programs 
already announced at Rock Island, IIL, and 
Milwaukee, Wis., and $1,000,000 for new con- 
struction in the recently announced motor 
truck engine plant in Indianapolis, the Har- 
vester Company’s present plant moderniza- 
tion and new construction schedule involves 
the expenditure of about $12,000,000. 


‘Nevada, Ia.—Harlan Hopper has opened a 
seed and feed store. 

Albia, Ia—John H. Goode has opened a 
seed and feed store here —A.G.T. 


St. Paul, Minn.—Fees for testing seed 


grain are set up in Senate Bill 939. 

Nashville, Tenn—The new state seed law 
of Tennessee will go into effect July 1. 

Jackson, Ky.—Ben Strong is manager of a 
store opened here to sell tested farm seeds. 

Tappahannock, Va.—A seed and feed store 
has been opened here by the Carter-Venable 
Co., of Richmond. 

Independence, Ia.—A branch seed store has 
been opened here by the Earl E. May Seed 
Co., of Shenandoah. 

Elma, Wash.—Minard & Co. have opened 
a seed, feed and fertilizer department in 
charge of Glen Morrison. 

Manitowoc, Wis.—M. G. Madson, a seed 
grower in 1880 and later in the seed business, 
died Mar. 6, aged 89 years. 

Edmore, Mich.—A seed cleaner and two 3 
hp. motors have recently been installed in the 
Edmore Grain & Lumber Co. plant. 

Spokane, Wash.—Fire in the plant of the 
Spokane Seed Co., Mar. 7, damaged building 
and supplies to the extent of $10,000-—F.H.K. 

Lincoln, Neb——The Nebraska Grain Im- 
provement Ass’n held its annual meeting at 
the Cornhusker Hotel the evening of Mar. 21. 


Springfield, Ill—A bill has been introduced 
by J. L. Wellinghoff of Belleville authorizing 
cities to destroy weeds and charge the ex- 
pense to the landowner. 


Marengo, Ja.—Construction of a seed proc- 
essing plant costing $35,000 will be begun 
about Apr. 1 by the Pioneer Hi-bred Corn 
Co., of Des Moines on a 3'%4-acre site just 
purchased. 

Dassel, Minn.—The Meeker County Seed 
Co. has awarded contract to the T. E. Ibber- 
son Co., to cover roof and walls of their 
buildings with galvanized iron, and the whole 
building will be grounded. 

Topeka, Kan.—The bill for the licensing of 
seedsmen, S.B. 321, is on the Senate calendar 
under general orders. The hybrid seed corn 
bill, H.B. 284, has passed the House and is on 
Senate calendar under general orders. 

Fredonia, N. Y.—Trustees Clarence Wil- 
liams and Henry K. Beebe are reorganizing 
the Good Seed Co. under the bankruptcy 
laws. The trustees have filed a balance sheet 
dated Dec. 16, showing assets of $120,719.93 
and total liabilities of $119,229.14. 

Moscow, Ida.—The state has appropriated 
$200,000 for noxious weed control. Weed con- 
trol has been confined mainly to chemical 
eradication of heavy infestations. Some 6,500 
acres have thus far been treated in the 10 
northern counties.—F.K.H. 


- Directory 
Grass & Field Seed Dealers 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
Crabbs, Reynolds, Taylor Co., clover, timothy. 


GREEN SPRINGS, OHIO 
The O & M Seed Co., seed merchants. 
PAULDING, O. 

Stoller’s Seed House, wholesale field seeds, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Mangelsdorf & Bro., Ed. F., wholesale field seeds. 


Formerly a tenant could save some of his 
last year’s corn for seed; but now that it is 
to the interest of the landlords that fresh hy- 
brid seed corn be bought each year many of 
them are standing one-half the cost of Seed. 


Dickinson, N. D.—I have founded the 
Slope Seed Ass’n for the purpose of buying 
in straight car lots and distributing field seeds 
to about 50 retail members in a given terri- 
tory at a minimum of cost. Our members 
will be able to obtain high quality seeds and 
a fair margin of profit—P. M. Haag. 

Monticello, Ind.—Dealers handling hybrid 
seed corn for Edward J. Funk & Sons met in 
the Methodist Church to view a motion pic- 
ture on “How Hoosier-Crost Hybrids are 
Produced from Nursery to You.’ Refresh- 
ments were served by the church ladies. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Kansas City mar- 
ket received 12,600 bus. of kafir and milo dur- 
ing February, compared with 58,800 bus. in 
February, 1938. Shipments were 63,600 bus.. 
compared with 66,000. Cane seed receipts were 
5,600 bus., compared with 8,400; shipments, 
1,800, compared with 1,200.—Kansas City Board 
of Trade. 

Columbia, S. C.—A sub-group from the 
house of representatives com’ite on agricul- 
ture, are to work on a proposed new seed law 
for the state. This action came out of a hear- 
ing on a new seed bill before the agriculture 
convite. The new bill is expected to be sim- 
ilar to that now pending in congress for the 
control of agricultural and garden seed. 


Sioux City, Ia.—The city council ruled 
recently that transient merchants’ license fees 
of $100 must be paid by the Earl E. May 
Seed Co. and the Henry Field Co. If they 
remain in business continuously for a year 
from Mar. 2, 1939, the fee will be refunded; 
but if in business Jan. 1, 1940, they will be 
placed on the tax rolls as. are all other mer- 
chants. 


Little Rock, Ark.—Inspectors this week 
withdrew from sale or caused to be removed 
from the state 49 bags of untested seed found 
at Bradford, Little Rock, and Quitman. The 
3oard this week suspended shipping permits 
of three additional seedsmen in Kansas, and 
Tennessee, because of misbranded shipments, 
bringing to seven the total since Jan. 1— 
Paul H. Millar, chief inspector, Arkansas 
State Plant Board. 

Winchester, Ind.—We are finding it diffi- 
cult to secure seed oats. We are located so 
near the Southern edge of the oat belt our 
farmers are reluctant to buy seed oats at the 
price and take the gamble of getting their 
money back. We have tested samples from 
numerous cars of No. 1 white oats, that from 
all appearances should germinate 100 per cent, 
but they run as low as 25 per cent and 30 
per cent. Just doesn’t seem to be any spark 
of life in them.—Goodrich Bros. Co. — 

Birdsfoot trefoil is a new forage crop in 
New York State, tho formerly growing wild 
in several counties around Albany. Its pos- 
sibilities are now beginning to be realized 
thruout the state. As a perennial, it is hoped 
to make this a hardy legume, much needed in 
the state. As a dual purpose crop, it fur- 
nished last summer three times as much pas- 
ture during a dry period as wild white clover. 
It can also be used as a hay crop which some 
claim to be equal in feeding value to alfalfa. 
It is possible,” says Dr. Gradfield of Cor- 
nell, “that separate strains may be developed 
especially adapted to the production of hay 
or pasture.” 
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Lafayette, Ind.—As a part of the regular 
Summer Session, the “Official Methods of 
Seed Testing Course,’ which was offered for 
the first time in 1935 and each summer since, 
will again be offered at Purdue University 
from July 3 to July 22. Because of limited 
facilities, only 12 students may be enrolled tor 
the three-week intensive course. 


Schaller, Ia.—John Grohe, well. known 
seedsman, is breeding three strains of corn, 
No. 26 fur feeding young stock, No. 52 for 
the production of fat, and ’No. 32 for milling 
purposes. “I feel that the time for specializa- 
tion in corn is here, and that we should have 
a special corn for every purpose rather than 
a corn that is just reckoned by bushels per 
acre,” he says. Since Jan. 1 his Nu-Bred corn 
has won 32 first prizes at corn shows. 


Ames, Ia.—Scab infection in barley and 
spring wheat seed supplies has been observed 
on a high percentage this spring at the Iowa 
State College Seed Laboratory. Root rot is 
also bad on wheat, barley and oats. R. H. 
Porter, head of the laboratory, states that 
treating the seed with New Improved Cere- 
san, % ounce per bushel, controls seedling 
blight which results from seed infection. In- 
fection from the soil can be controlled only 
by crop rotation. Barley and wheat may 
safely follow sugar beets, potatoes and soy- 
beans but should not be grown after corn un- 
less the cornstalks are well covered by plow- 
ing. 


Elevator Manager Improves 
Crops of His Community 


The wonderful success achieved by W. J. 
Green should be an inspiration to other ele- 
vator managers having an ambition to im- 
prove the crops grown in territory tributary 
to their stations. 

Before he arrived on the scene only 5 per 
cent of the barley in that territory was fit for 
use as seed; now 98 per cent is highly valued 
for seed; and the farmers are receiving 10 
cents per bushel above the market price. He 
has increased the yield of barley 15 bus. and 
of flaxseed 5 bus. per acre. 

Well deserved is the Premier Seed Grower 
medal awarded him by the Northwest Crop 
Improvement Ass’n, the first time an elevator 
operator has been so recognized by the Ass'n. 

Leaving his native England in a spirit of 


W. J. Green, Lakefield, Minn., Awarded Premier 
Seed Grower Medal. 
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adventure at the age of 21, Walter came to 
Windom, Minn., in May, 1895, and worked for 
two years as a hired man until he purchased 


a farm ‘in Delton Township, Cottonwood 


County. He sold the farm in 1908 on account 
of the health of his wife, and removed to 
Primghar, Ia., to manage a grain elevator. 


He now owns a 320-acre farm in Canada. 

In 1931 he went to Lakefield, Minn., in Jack- 
son County, as manager of the Farmers Co- 
operative Ass'n of Lakefield. He found after 
the 18th amendment was annulled and malting 
barley was in demand that the local crop was 
very much of a mixture of Trebi, Glabron 
and Two Row, unsuited to the malting trade; 
and with the assistance of the county agent, 
the Crop Improvement Ass’n, University Farm 
and the Milwaukee Railroad agricultural de- 
partment held a meeting at Lakefield to which 
farmers were invited to bring in samples to 
be analyzed. Only 5 per cent of the samples 
were fit for seed. 

Immediately he got pure seed from one 
of the University farms and distributed from 
year to year among the farmers. The seed is 
sold to the farmers at the regular market 
price with the understanding that all the crop 
is to be delivered back to the elevator company, 
ol an agreement to pay 10c per bushel above 
the market price, on all field inspected and 
registered by the N-W Crop Imp. Ass’n, the 
elevator company paying all the expenses. 


On purchasing registered seed of the vari- 
ous best sources Mr. Green saw to it that the 
seed was properly registered in his name. He 
would go along with the inspector and visit 
these fields at the time field inspections were 
made. During the past two seasons he rented 
a plot of ground for the production of hybrid 
corn, Minhybrid 301, and personally did much 
of the detasseling. The field the past year 
was nearly 9 acres. He sells much hybrid 
corn of various lines at the elevator. 

He has been a very ardent co-operator with 
the county agent, the high school teachers and 
4-H Club, and has assisted a young fellow in 
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Seed Grower Medal Awarded W. J. 


Green. 


Premier 


getting started in the production of pure seed 
of corn and other crops. 


A Chickweed Remedy 


Chickweed seeds being continuously produced 
are always present in the soil. Altho very tiny, 
the seeds retain their ability to germinate for 
many years. One experimental station has 
found that these seeds sprouted after having 
been buried ten years. Another state extension 
circular reports that the seed of chickweed has 
been known to remain alive buried in the soil 
for thirty years before germinating. With 
these facts in mind it is easy to understand that 
most soils are contaminated with seed accumu- 
lated from the previous crops of this pest. 

Ammonium sulphate when dusted on the moist 
foliage burns this weed and at the same time 
serves as a source of nitrogen for the surround- 
ing grass. For best results use ammonium sul- 
phate or commercial fertilizer in the early morn- 
ing when the dew causes it to cling to the 
foliage and the sun following completes the in- 
jury. If applied too heavily the grass blades 


Imports of Forage Plant Seeds 


Imports of forage plant seeds during Feb- 
ruary and during the 8 months ending Feb. 28 
compared with the like periods a year earlier as 
reported by the Buro of Plant Industry have 
been as follows, in pounds: 


February July 1 to Feb. 28 

1939 1938 1938-39 1937-38 

Alfalfa 440,300 994,800 2,081,400 3,590,700 
Bluegrass, Can. 2,800 44,300 9,600 146,300 
Brome, smooth 312,100 176,500 1,747,000 598,600 
Clover, alsike 200 218,700 7,100 751,300 


Clover, crimson 28,600 54,100 4,590,600 1,898,100 
Clover, red 124,500 1,560,500 309,700 4,990,400 


Clover, white 154,600 265,500 1,955,100 1,931,700 
Fescue, meadow ..... cess 43,800 2,200 
Grass, orchard 9,900 1,300 1,726,400 91,200 
Mixtures, grass ..... 5,200 Stee 5,200 
Rape, winter 521,000 333,800 5,646,700 3,645,100 
Ryegrass, Ital. 1,300 279,300 19,100 1,152,100 


Ryegrass, 


perennial 119,700 201,500 417,800 1,105,100 
Timothy 200 oie 500 1,300 
Vetch, common ..... -.... 881,700 2,369,700 
Vetch, hairy 78,500 42,400 4,698,900 4,593,800 
Vetch, Hung. Seis ae ae ee aoe 284,200 
Bluegrass, r’gh 90,400 89,600 596,600 629,200 
Bluegrass, wood iyi’ 700 3,900 3,500 
Clover, subter’n 200 Raha 1,400 500 
Clover, suckling 2,200 bp ior 51,900 25,800 
Dogtail, crested 1,100 4,800 1,400 24,500 
Fescue, Chew. 17,600 256,200 563,500 1,010,900 
Fescue, other 91,300 6,500 250,300 100,200 
Grass, Bahia ae 15,600 hares 
Grass, carpet ae stn ae 12,400 200 
Grass, Dallis 5,600 7,700 133,600 76,700 
Grass, Guinea ; fakes 24,300 1,100 
Grass, molasses 2,200 13,200 
Grass, rescue Lents 47,900 1,100 
Grass, Rhodes a 1,000 62,400 23,700 
Grass, velvet 300 ocers 24,300 3,600 
Lupine 6,400 acm 6,400 ae 
Medick, black 6,600 2,000 59,100 40,100 
Mixtures, grass ..... BPs sotig PAL 
Sweetclover 900,000 556,700 $,262,500 7,995,200 
Trefoil, b’dsfoot 1,506 tees 1,600 wate é 

Wheatgrass, 
2 oeostea 59,700 4,100 315,600 67,100 

Jheatgrass, tia Oe 
Se oice 11,500 7,000 76,700 17,000 


We are in the market for 


all kinds of 


FARM SEEDS 


Send samples for highest bid 


to our nearest office: 


SIOUX CITY, IA. IOWA CITY, IA. 

NORFOLK, NEB. MANKATO, MINN. 

SIOUX FALLS, S. D. CARROLL, IA. 
BILLINGS, MONT. 


MICHAEL-LEONARD SEED CO. 


formerly Sioux City Seed Co. 


200 


might be burned considerably. This damage will 
only be temporary, however. Rake out the dead 
chickweed and reseed the thin spots. Given 
time, the grass will usually fill in but the cover- 
age is quicker if the spot is reseeded. , 

Another chemical control for chickweed is 
to spray it with a dilute solution of iron sul- 
phate. The best time to carry out such a treat- 
ment is in late October when the common 1a- 
riety is just a seedling and especially susceptible 
to this chemical. Dissolve 1% pounds of iron 
sulphate in one gallon of water. Apply only 
sufficient solution by means of a sprinkling can 
or spray pump to wet the foliage —O. M. Scoit 
& Sons Co. 
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KELLY’S HYBRID SEED CORN 
FIVE FAMOUS NUMBERS 
No. US13, No. 960, No. US44, No. USS, 
No. US35 
Adapted Throughout the Corn Belt 
Increase Production of Corn in Your 
Community by Selling Kelly’s Hybrids 


KELLY SEED CO., Peoria, Illinois 


CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


GRAIN 
Clover and Timothy Seeds 


Get in Touch With Us 


FUNK’S FAMOUS 
‘G’ HYBRIDS 


Outstanding Performance 
Across the Corn Belt 


We Buy and Sell 


FARM SEEDS 


Not connected with any 
firm of similar name 


FUNK BROS. SEED CO. 


Bloomington, Ill. 


GROWERS of 


85 VARIETIES 
Field and Sweet CORN 


and_ Seed Corn Hybrids 
O&M 
Swedish Type ® Victories ® Columbia Gray 
SEED OATS 


GARDEN SEED 
today for descriptive catalog. 


Write 


the Os MJSEED Co. 


GROWERS 
GREEN SPRINGS, OHIO. 


Stollers Seeds Grow 


Ohio Red, Mammoth, Alsike & Sweet Clovers. 
Affidavit, Grimm & Common Clovers. All 
Leading Varieties of Soybeans. 


STOLLERS SEED HOUSE 


PAULDING, OHIO 


ED. F. MANGELSDORF & BRO. 


Buyers and sellers of 
Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, Lespedeza, Clovers, Timothy, Grasses, Fodder, Seeds, Sudan Grass, Soy Beans, Cow Peas 


St. Louis, Missouri 


The Pending Federal Seed Act 


H. R. 3366, by Rep. Coffee of Nebraska, 
and H. R. 3839, the Federal Noxious Weed 
Control Act, by Rep. Hook of Michigan, are 
very similar. 

The Federal Seed Act, on which hearings 
will soon be held by the House Com’ite on 
Agriculture, lists by name the kinds of seed 
classed as “agricultural.” 


The bill defines “vegetable” seeds, “weed” 
seeds, “noxious weed” seeds, “origin,” “kind,” 
“variety,” “type,” “germination,” “hard” seeds, 
“live” seed, “inert matter,’ “pure live” seed, 
“labeling,” “advertisement,” “screenings,” “in 
bulk.” 

It is provided: 

Sec. 201. It shall be unlawful for any person 
to transport or deliver for transportation in in- 
terstate commerce— 

(g) Screenings of any seed subject to this 
Act, unless— 


a they are free from noxious-weed seeds; 
an 


(2) it is stated on the label, if in containers, 
or in the invoice. if in bulk, that they are not 
intended for seeding purposes. 


(a) Any agricultural seeds or any mixture of 
agricultural seeds for seeding purposes, unless’ 
each container bears a label giving the following 
information in accordance with rules and regu- 
lations prescribed under section 402 of this Act: 


(1) The name of (A) kind, or (B) kind and 
variety, or (C) kind and type, for each agricul- 
tural seed component present in excess of 5 
per centum of the whole and the percentage by 
weight of each: Provided, That such components 
are expressed in accordance with the category 
designated under (A), (B), or (C); 


(2) Lot number or other identification; 


(3) Orgin, stated in accordance with para- 
graph (a) (1) of this section, of each agricul- 
tural seed present which has been designated by 
the Secretary of Agriculture as one on which a 
knowledge of the origin is important from the 
standpoint of crop production, if the origin is 
known, and if each such seed is present in ex- 
cess of 5 per centum. If the origin of such ag- 
ricultural seed or seeds is unknown, that fact 
shall be stated; 


(4) Percentage by weight of weed seeds, in- 
cluding noxious-weed seeds; 

(5) Kinds of noxious-weed seeds and the rate 
of occurrence of each, which rate shall be ex- 
pressed in accordance with and shall not exceed 
the rate allowed for shipment, movement, or 
sale of such noxious-weed seeds by the law and 
regulations of the State into which the seed is 
offered for transportation or transported; 

(6) Percentage by weight of agricultural seeds 
other than those included under paragraph (a) 
(1) of this section. 


(7) Percentage by weight of inert matter; 


(8) For each agricultural seed, in excess of 5 
per centum of the whole, stated in accordance 


with paragraph (a) (1) of this section, (A) per- . 


centage of germination, exclusive of hard seed, 
(B) percentage of hard seed, if present, (C) per- 
centage of live seed, if hard seed is present, and 
(D) the calendar month and year the test was 
completed to determine such percentages which 
test shall have been completed not more than 
five months, exclusive of the calendar month in 
which the test was completed, prior to trans- 
portation or delivery for transportation in in- 
terstate commerce: Provided, however, That the 
Secretary of Agriculture may by rules and regu- 
lations designate a shorter period for kinds of 
agricultural seed which he finds under ordinary 
conditions of handling will not maintain, during 
the aforesaid five-month period, a germination 
within the established limits of tolerance; 


(9) Name and address of (A) the person who 
transports, or delivers for transportation, said 
seed in interstate commerce, or (B) the person 
to whom the seed is sold or shipped for resale, 
together with a code designation approved by 
the Secretary of Agriculture under rules and 
regulations prescribed under section 402 of thig 
Act, indicating the person who transports or 
delivers for transportation said seed in inter- 
state commerce; 

(23) The term “screenings” shall include chaff, 
sterile florets, immature seed, weed seed, inert 
matter, and any other materials removed in any 
way from any seeds in any kind of cleaning or 
processing and which contains less than 25 per 
centum of live agricultural or vegetable seeds. 

(16) The term “live seed’? means the _ per- 
centage of germination plus the percentage of 
hard seed. 


It will be noted that Sec. 201 makes it un- 
lawful to ship screenings unless they are free 
from noxious weed seeds. As all screenings 


of commerce contain noxious weed seeds this 
means that the interstate shipment of screenings 
will be impossible, thus depriving feeders of a 
large tonnage of feed now fed to all farm ani- 
mals. The volume of screenings handled is 
very large, considering that one large north- 
western market ships more than 1,000 carloads 
of screenings annually. 


If these screenings must be burned at the 


elevator the price paid the farmer for his 
wheat will be adversely affected, since most 
buyers have been in the habit of paying well 
for wheat containing a liberal amount of screen- 
ings, because the terminal buyer gets the 
“dockage” as a bonus. 

Thousands of tons of screenings made in the 
Northwest are shipped to the Minneapolis and 
Duluth markets. These screenings consist large- 
ly of wild seed, such as buckwheat and oats, 
thin barley and cracked grain, which are nat- 
ural by-products of harvesting in the North- 
west. Some of this material is used in the 
manufacture of various varieties of feed and 
much of it is shipped eastward for the same 
purpose. ; 

It is estimated that about 90 per cent of 
Northwest screenings go into manufactured 
feeds, with only 10 per cent going direct to 
sheep and poultry feeders. This portion, which 
consists largely of the grains previously listed, 
is practically free from noxious weed seeds and 
constitutes a very important and cheap feed 
supply for these feeders. 

The restrictions proposed would demoralize 
the present extensive trade in cheap feeds 
and would rob both farmers and country and 
terminal elevators of an important source of 
income. Most of the Northwest’s screenings 
average high in food value and some types com- 
mand even. better prices than those paid for 
some grains. There are several concerns that 
deal exclusively in screenings and practically 
all commission merchants receive this material 
on consignment. Some country shippers have 
stated that their sales of screenings have 
helped materially in paying for their country 
elevator operations. 

Section 301-A of this bill prohibits the im- 
portation of Canadian screenings into the Unit- 
ed States. This material usually is shipped via 
the Great Lakes to mid-eastern and eastern 
ports where it is ground and used as a base 
for different manufactured feeds. The Canadian 
screenings are said to be highly desirable in 
that they are usually uniform in quality and 
rich in protein and fats, enabling feed manu- 
facturers to use them in commercial feeds which 
can be sold at reasonable prices. 


Practically all screenings that are sold are 
ground and the noxious weed seeds destroyed 
in the grinding process. Handlers of screen- 
ings maintain, therefore, that there is no dan- 
ger that viable weed seeds will find their 
way into the soil from this source. On the 
other hand, many country elevators are not 
equipped to destroy these seeds through grind- 
ing and thus not in position to dispose of this 
material locally excepting in its original form. 
This is advanced as a good and sufficient reason 
for permitting the continued shipment of screen- 
ings to points where the material is ground and 
manufactured into feed, insuring that any seeds 
it may contain will be destroyed. 


Regent Wheat for Canada 


Over 14,000 bus. of a new variety of wheat 
will be distributed this spring by the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture as better than 
Thatcher wheat in yield, and resistant to both 
leaf and stem rust. 

The new wheat has a strong stem and a 
well formed bald head. Milling and baking 
tests have proved it satisfactory. It will prob- 
ably be named “Regent.” 
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Ceres and Thatcher Wheats: 


By Wm. J. Leary, agronomist N. De State 
College, before Farmers Grain “Dealers 
Ass'n of North Dakota. 


You know Ceres wheat advantages of high 
yielding capacity, good length of straw, heat 
and drouth resistance and acceptable milling 
and baking qualities; and we know too also iis 
biggest limitation, susceptibility to black stem 
rust. Released in 1926 as moderately resistaat 
to black stem rust but less susceptible than 
Marquis, it rapidly replaced other varieties but 
in 1935, the first major stem rust epidemic since 
the variety was released Ceres received the acid 
test. s he 

At this time came a fortunate coincidence, 
namely the distribution of the Thatcher va- 
riety. A product of the Minnesota Experiment 
Station, Thatcher was first commercially dis- 
tributed in 1934 and with the heavy stem rust 
losses in 1935 on more susceptible varieties 
such as Ceres, this variety received much af- 
tention. The drouth of 1936 showed up the 
tendency of Thatcher to be less resistant to 
heat and drouth, but the stem rust years again 
1937 and 1938 brought Thatcher well to the 
front because of its high resistance to black 
stem rust. : : 

At present we can readily see the prime ad- 
vantage of Thatcher, its stem rust resistance. 
It has slender but stiff straw and is about two 
days earlier in maturity than Ceres. In 1937, 
but particularly in 1938, orange leaf rust, a 
disease entirely distinct and not related in any 
way to black stem rust, was _ prevalent. 
Thatcher is susceptible to this disease and 
many of the leaves dried up and dropped off 
the plants prior to harvest. Many have con- 
founded this disease with black stem rust which 
may account for the interest in other varieties 
and desire to make a change before Thatcher 
“rusts out.’ However, since the two diseases 
are not at all related, there is at present no 
justification for changing from Thatcher pro- 
vided it has proven satisfactory in the com- 
munity. 

However, Thatcher is not any “perfect” va- 
riety either. It must be planted on fertile soil 
having a good moisture reserve and this usually 
means clean fallow, corn or potato ground. 
Thatcher is short in straw and consequently 
must go on better land. The test weight tends 
to be low and it bleaches quite readily. How- 
ever, its milling and baking qualities have been 
tested very thoroly and have been found to be 
very satisfactory. 


PAYS DOUBLE! 


1. Sell New Improved CERESAN 
2.Treat Seed at a PROFIT 


stock this effective dust for farmers who 
want to treat their own seed wheat, oats and 
barley. Second, offer New Improved CERE- 
SAN treating service — at good profit — to 
farmers who lack treating equipment. We 
supply Seed Treatment Stamps to show the 
seed has been properly treated. Write today 
for complete information, suggested treating 
charges and list of low-cost commercial 
treaters available. Address Bayer-Semesan 
Co., Inc., Dept. E-39, Wilmington, Del. 
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Production of Hybrid Seed Corn 


By A. D. Jackson, of Texas Agricultural Exp. 
Sta. 


In a strict sense all corn is hybrid corn for 
there are no pure varieties of corn. The corn 
plant is naturally wind-pollinated and the plants 
in a corn field are constantly hybridizing with 
each other. At the present time, however, the 
term, hybrid corn, is usually applied to a first 
generation hybrid of inbred strains, sometimes 
two, but in the case of field corn, usually four. 


These inbred strains, which are essential to 
the production of commercial hybrid seed are 
isolated from ordinary open-pollinated varieties 
by a process of in-breeding. This is accom- 
plished by bagging tassels and ear shoots of 
selected plants, and at the proper time, pollinat- 
ing the silks with pollen from the same plants. 
Self-pollination in plants is a form of inbreed- 
ing three times as concentrated as brother and 
sister mating in livestock, and in the case of 
corn it leads to amazing consequences. 


In the first generation after selfing, many ab- 
normalities, including dwarfs, striped plants, 
albinos, defective seeds, and others appear in-the 
cultures. These are not caused by inbreeding; 
they have always been present in all corn 
varieties. Inbreeding, by concentrating the 
heredity, brings them to light and permits the 
breeder to eliminate them. At the same time 
inbreeding causes a drastic reduction in vigor 
and productiveness during the first five to six 
generations. When the inbred lines have finally 
reached stability, they are only about half as 
tall as normal corn and usually yield less than 
half as much. An inbred strain which yields 
two-fifths as much as normal corn is considered 
excellent. 

These unproductive, unpromising, inbred 
strains possess one characteristic never before 
seen in corn; complete uniformity. Every plant 
of a strain is like every other plant; the ears 
{rom different plants are as alike as identical 
twins. Because of their low yields these strains 
are of no value in themselves, but when two 
such strains are crossed there is an immediate 
return to the vigor of the original variety, 
accompanied by a uniformity of the parental 
inbreds, and frequently accompanied by a yield 
much higher than that of the original variety. 
The uniformity and high yield are, however, 
confined to the first generation. Later genera- 


Will Plant Pure Varieties 


By TRAVELER 


Business interests, including the Graham 
Grain Co., are behind the county agent in Vigo 
County, Ind., where a com/’ite of 20 leading 
farmers, two from each township, was organ- 
ized at a dinner meeting Mar. 2. Purpose otf 
the com’ite is to promote the use of dependable, 
pure variety seed grains and soybeans. 

Vigo County is one of the seven counties out 
of the 92 counties in Indiana that have organ- 
ized farmer com’ites for this purpose. The 
work of the com’ite will be supervised by the 
county agent. It will arrange for test plots on 
acceptable varieties of grains and soybeans at 
various points about the county, to determine 
the best varieties for the soil and climatic con- 
ditions encountered. 

Like other south central Indiana counties, 
Vigo County suffers from a cross between 
hard and soft wheat that can be graded only 
as mixed wheat, and takes a discount under 
prices bid for pure hard or pure soft wheat. 
The soil and climate is adapted to soft wheat, 
and the com’ite will undertake to educate the 
farmers of the county on the advantage of 
growing only pure soft wheat, from carefully 
cleaned seed, treated for smut, and free from 
garlic. 

Grain dealers, anticipating trouble in the fu- 
ture from mixed soybeans, hope the com’ite 
can ward off this expected problem, especially 
since processors have discovered that the Dun- 
field variety normally carries about %% more 
oil than other varieties of yellow soybeans. 


tions are much reduced in yield often being less 
productive than ordinary varieties. 4 
Such a combination of two inbred strains, 
known as a single cross, is very expensive to 
produce, because the hybrid seed which is to be 
planted is borne on low-yielding inbred strains. 
Consequently, commercial production of hybrid 
seed usually carries the process one step fur- 
ther. Two inbred strains, A and B, are crossed 
to produce the single cross AB. Two more, 
C and D, are crossed to produce the single 
cross CD. The following year AB is crossed 
by CD to produce a double cross ABCD, a 
combination of four distinct inbred strains. 
Crossing is accomplished by planting two stocks 
in alternating plats in the same field, one as a 
male or pollinator, the other as a female or 
seed-producer. Before any pollen is shed on 
the female plants all tassels are removed so 
that all of the seeds produced on these plants 
have originated from pollination with the other. 
This involves a great deal of hand labor. 


Not all hybrid combinations are more produc- 
tive than the original variety and some, in fact, 
are less productive. There is no way of pre- 
dicting in advance which combinations will be 
successful. Consequently it is necessary to test 
hundreds of inbred strains in hundreds of com- 
binations before the best ones can be identified. 
It is readily seen, therefore, why seed of hybrid 
corn is expensive. Four to six years are re- 
quired to isolate the inbred strains. Another 
four to six years are required to identify the 
best combinations. This must be followed by 
three separate hybridizations to produce the 
double cross seed which is sold to the farmer. 

Not only is the hybrid seed expensive, but 
the farmer who grows hybrid corn must buy 
new seed each year. The high yielding ability 
occurs only the first year after crossing. Like 
the mule, hybrid corn is not satisfactory for 
propagation. . 

In the Corn Belt the best hybrid seed has been 
giving increases in yield of ten to fifteen bushels 
per acre. Consequently, Corn Belt farmers 
have been willing to pay $6 to $15 per bushel 
each year for a new supply of hybrid seed, for 
even at these prices, hybrid seed is profitable, 
Furthermore, hybrid corn, because of its uni- 
formity and ability to stand erect in the field 
is much more suitable to machine harvesting 
than ordinary corn. The acreage devoted to 
hybrid corn in the Corn Belt has been increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds and until this year 
the demand for seed has been greater than the 
supply. Now, however, the supply is more than 
adequate and Corn Belt seedsmen are looking 
for new markets in the South. 

The Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and Missis- 
sippi Stations have all made rather extensive 
tests of Corn Belt hybrid corns. In no case 
have the yields been sufficiently high to justify 
the widespread planting of Corn Belt hybrids in 
the South. In Texas the most productive hybrids 
have been about equal in yield to the best native 
Texas varieties. All have been characterized 
by loose, open shucks, excessive ear-worm, and 
weevil damage and poorly-filled, poorly-colored 
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seed. This is not surprising, for Texas farm- 
ers know, from long experience, that Northern 
varieties are not adapted to Texas, and the 
Corn Belt hybrids, tho more productive than 
ordinary Corn Belt varieties, have the same 
general characteristics. Hybrid corn for the 
South must be developed by utilizing inbred 
strains isolated from adapted Southern varieties 

An extensive inbreeding program, with the 
most productive Texas varieties, was initiated 
in 1927 under the direction of Dr. P. C. Man- 
gelsdorf of the Texas Experiment Station, and 
satisfactory hybrid combinations have now been 
found. 5 

The identification of the best hybrid combina- 
tions is more difficult in Texas than in the Corn 
Belt for Texas weather is more variable from 
season to season. Several hybrids which have 
given large increases in yield in one season 
have yielded much lower than ordinary varieties 
in other seasons. It has been necessary to con- 
tinue testing until combinations have been fouad 
which give an increase under any conditions 
ordinarily encountered. The best hybrids now 
available are producing yields 35 to 40 per cent 
higher than those of ordinary varieties and 
have given increases in yields in all tests in 
four different parts of the State over a period 
covering eight and nine crop years. Seed of 
the better inbred strains is being increased so 
that commercial production of hybrid seed can 
begin in Texas in 1940. 


Seed Cleaning in Indiana 
By C. E. Sxtver of Purdue University 

More than 402,000 bus. of small grains and 
legume seeds got a “good cleaning” last year 
by the 35 portable seed cleaning and treating 
machines that operated in Indiana. In addition 
156,697 bus. were treated for various diseases 
by these machines. 

The 402,672 bus. cleaned in 1938, compared 
with 305,887 bus. cleaned a year earlier, in- 
cluded 367,210 bus. of wheat, 22,809 bus. of 
oats, 7,999 bus. of soybeans, and 4,654 bus. of 
clover and miscellaneous seeds. 

The disease seed treatment included 136,- 
672 bus, of wheat and 20,025 bus. of oats, mak- 
ing a total of 156,697 bus, nearly twice the 
amount treated in 1937. 

The 35 machines operated in the Hoosier 
state last year were owned by private indi- 
viduals, co-operative groups of farmers, county 
farm bureaus, and associations of elevators. 
The usual cleaning charge for wheat was four 
to five cents a bushel, while the combined 
cleaning and treating charge for wheat and 
oats was six to seven cents a bushel. 

Stinking smut of wheat and loose smut of 
wheat and oats were the diseases for which 
the seed was treated with a mercuric dust, 
a new Improved Ceresan. In 13 southern In- 
diana counties in the lower Wabash River 
valley, 882,189 bus. of wheat have been cleaned 
by portable machines since 1932, when the 
portable machine service was first started. 


“RANDOLPH” 


OIL-ELECTRIC 


GRAIN DRIER 


The Drier Without a Boiler 


ASK THE MAN WHO HAS ONE 


THAT’S ALL 


MANUFACTURED BY 


O. W. RANDOLPH COMPANY 


3917-21 Imlay St., TOLEDO, O., U.S.A. 
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New! 


20th Edition 


Feeds 
Feeding 


by 
F. B. Morrison 


This edition has been entirely rewrit- 
ten and revised to contain the latest 
information on live stock feeding and 
nutrition. Entirely new compilations 
of recent analyses of American feeds 
are presented in the Appendix Tables. 
Extensive data are presented concern- 
ing the mineral and vitamin content of 


important feeds. 


The only authoritative book on the 
subject of animal feeds and feeding. 
The result of over 38 years of ex- 
haustive work in experimentation. 


Its three parts, each divided into nu- 
merous chapters, cover “Fundamen- 
tals of American Nutrition,” “Feeding 
Stuffs,” “Feeding Farm Animals.” 
This new edition contains approxi- 
mately 40% more material than the 
19th edition, and contains 1,156 pages, 
including 95 informative illustrations. 
This book will enable any grinder and 
mixer of feeds more intelligently to 
suggest and compound worth while 
rations. Beautifully bound in black 
keretol, durable covers; weight 5 
pounds, price $5.00 plus postage. 
Send for your copy now. 
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Newman, Cal.—Floden Bros. of Modesto 
have opened a feed store in the newly com- 
pleted largest turkey hatchery in California. 

Olympia, Wash.—The bill outlawing _float- 
ing fish reduction plants has been passed by the 
legislature. House Bill 351 revising the feed 
and fertilizer law was passed, effective in May. 


An interesting graph on the consumption 
of edible fats and oils during the past 14 
years has been prepared by the National 
Soybean Processors Ass’n, Edward J. Dies, 
president. 

Production of alfalfa meal dropped to abovt 
17,000 tohs in February, the smallest monthly 
output this season. The February grind 
brought the season’s total to 229,000 tons com- 
pared with 261,000 tons for the corresponding 
months last season.—U. S. D. A. 


Production of brewers dried grains in Feb- 
ruary was slightly above the January output 
and totaled 7,200 tons, bringing the season’s 
total to 63,200 tons. February production in 
1938 was 8,200 tons and the total for the 8 
months, July thru February, 68,900 tons— 
URS DPA: 


College Station, Tex.—Computed from the 
sale of feed inspection tags, there were 1,443,- 
552 tons of feed sold in the state during the 
year ended Aug. 31, 1937, as against 1,210,790 
tons the previous year, and an average of 1,- 
047,542 tons for the past 20 years. During 
the year dealers were advised to remove from 
sale 572 shipments of feed, manufactured by 
331 different firms, totaling 1,469 tons. These 
shipments were removed from sale because 
they did not meet the requirements of the 
law. 

Cobalt in exceedingly minute quantities is 
active in animal metabolism and in compara- 
tively large doses induces polycythemia. It was 
concluded from the study that iron, copper 
and manganese are the only minerals which 
must be added to milk under the conditions 
of the experiment for the normal growth and 
well being of the rat, and that small amounts 
of cobalt, which contaminate almost all iron 
salts, play no significant part in the treatment 
of milk anemia in the animal.—Department 
of Biochemistry, University of Wisconsin, 

Lansing, Mich.—Under the new regulation 
by the Michigan Department of Agriculture 
a declaration of percentages must be made 
when they are shown in license covering con- 
centrate. According to Chief Chemist W. C. 
Geagley, when a manufacturer uses a con- 
centrated or trade named article as an in- 
gredient of a feed, he must declare the per- 
centage used, even tho 5 per cent or more, 
give the name exactly as it is licensed, apd 
show, parenthetically following the name, the 
ingredients of the concentrate exactly as they 
are declared in license covering such concen- 
trate, including percentages shown in such 
license. ’ 

Kansas City, Mo.—Besides the valuable pa- 
pers to be presented at the annual meeting 
of the American Ass’n of Cereal Chemists at 
the Hotel President May 22 to 26, the enter- 
tainment will include on May 22 a picnic at 
the Hillcrest Country Club; concurrently 
there will be a golf tournament and a shoot- 
ing match. On Wednesday evening, May 24, 
the banquet will be held in the grand ball- 
room of the hotel. Thursday, the 25th, there 
will be a number of inspection tours arranged 
for those wishing to see various types of 
plants, pertaining to their work, in operation. 
Separate entertainment has been planned for 
the ladies. 
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Minneapolis, Minn.—Receipts of mill- 
feeds during February, 1938, were 2,356 tons, 
during February this year, none recorded. Ship- 
ments during February, 1938, were 23,065 tons, 
compared with 26,000 tons during the same 
month this year. 

Although the flavor is strange artificial 
milk made from soybeans may be used for 
cooking purposes and has been used by per- 
sons allergic to cow’s milk. Altho the food 
uses of soybeans may be extensive according 
to present knowledge of its nutritive value 
soybean protein can be advocated only as a 
supplement to animal proteins——Sybil Wood- 
ruff, University of Illinois. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The Kansas City mar- 
ket received 3,750 tons of bran and shorts dur- 
ing February, compared with 4,150 tons during 
February, 1938. Shipments were 21,500 tons, 
compared with 24,375. Hay receipts were 
1,656 tons, compared with 2,544; shipments, 
324, compared with 588—Kansas City Board 
of Trade. 


State Feed Legislation 


House Bill 512 in the Oregon Legislature 
regulates the manufacture and sale of dog 
food. © 

House Bill 741 in the Georgia Legis‘ature 
prohibits the use of metal clips, seals, wires 
or tags on containers of feed for live stock. 
S. B. 195 requires cotton to be used in bag- 
ging feeds. ; 
_ Idaho House Bill 425 calls for a registration 
fee of $5 for each brand of commercial feed- 
ing stuffs. 

Delaware House Bill 185 amends the law 
relating to cammercial feeding stuffs. 


Imports and Exports of Feeds 


Imports and exports of feedstuffs during 
January, 1939, and for 6 months ending Dec: 
31, 1938, compared with the same periods a 
year ago, as reported by the Buro of Foreign 


and Domestic Commerce, were as fo‘lows. in 


tons of 2,240 Ibs., except where noted other- 
wise: 


: IMPORTS 

anuary 6 mos. ending Dec. 31 

ne 1939 1933 _ 1938 1937 
ay 4,460 3,359 7,758 


go 
Coconut abe: 


e/m7y 


12,009,519 6,211,987 47,876,8 799 « 
Shy benk 7 47,876,893 63,722,339 


e/my 2,301,797 2,196,802 7,983.42 23,6 
Pet dc Bs. 6 7,983,421 30,423,611 
c¢/my 2,206,400 860.000 4,047,600 7.337.740 
Linseed , cK 
e/mer 1,306,000 900,000 9,95 6:27 
aah cihad 3 9,956,200 5,270,000 
e/my 1,080,988 2,066,418 10,400,029 16,064.53: 
Wheat fds.* | 21,299 2,378 51,828 : "Bo es7 
Beet pulp 1,160 2,287 5,776 4.157 
Tankage 3,872 1,102 = 14,845 (28796 
Fish scrap 1,342 4.171 14,152 29,444 
EXPORTS 
Hay 230 24,518 1,471 39,328 
Cottons’d “ 
cake efi 6,261 4,981 31,285 
Linseed : 
cake 21,668 19,496 104,219 
Other oil . : sas 
cake 720 25 8,494 [ 
Cottons’d ; ma 
meal 364 5,175 10.909 15,522 
Lins'd meal 931 781 3,528 11,270 
Soybean c/m 3,275 eistece faehcuc _ 
Other oil “sa 
cake meal 647 6,206 33,871 19,158 
Fish meal 12 265 985 921 
Mvrd. dairy fds. 
& poultry fds. 806 472 5.884 2,560 


Oyster shells 6,024 4,190 


23,234 28,09 
Other prepared ee 


& mixed fds. 318 180 9,468 3,856 
Other fd. 

bran 2,294 1,342 12,446 7,272 
Kafir, milo 

(bus. ) 9 113,854 375 996 2,785 


*2,000-lb. tons, +Pounds. ¢e/m Cake-meal. 
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Let's Use the Windows 


The Farmers Elevator Co. at Waupun, Wis., 
observed that an oversized window in the front 
of its office, which borders the sidewalk, while 
not designed for a show window, would serve 
admirably for small items if they could be 
displayed attractively. 

So a ledge was built behind the window, 
extending inward from the sill about 14 
inches. This ledge, with the window sill, gave 
display space about 18 inches deep the full 
width of the window. On this ledge the com- 
pany’s management makes small displays of 
items like lawn fertilizer, grass and garden 
seeds, and packaged feeds. A guard around 
the edge of the ledge protects the displays 
from being disarrayed by customers’ clothing 
brushing against it. 

Planned for early execution is removal of 
a wood canopy from the front of the office 
structure, and its replacement with an awn- 
ing. This will let more light into the office, 
and on the display, where passersby can see it. 


Loss of Vitamin A from Alfalfa 
Leaf Meal 


Burt W. Heywang and Rudolph -B. Mor- 
gan of the Buro of Animal Industry report in 
Technical Bulletin 632 that dehydrated and 
sun-cured alfalfa leaf meals were stored in 
paper-lined burlap bags for use in five feed- 
ing experiments with growing chickens of the 
Rhode Island Red breed. The work was car- 
ried on at the Southwest Poultry Experiment 
Station of the Buro of Animal Industry at 
Glendale, Ariz., and was begun in 1934. The 
experiments were of 70 days’ duration and 
were initiated when the meals were about 1, 
4, 7, 14, and 24 months’ old, respectively. 
Viability, growth, and efficiency of feed utiliza- 
tion were used as relative measures of the loss 
in vitamin A potencies of the meals. 

Evidence was obtained that there was only 
a slight decrease in the vitamin A content of 
the meals after they had been stored 7 to 9% 
months. However, the decrease in vitamin A 
content became more marked when the meals 
were 1614 months old and was very pronounced 
when they were 24 to 26%4 months old. 

The vitamin A content of alfalfa leaf meal 
dehydrated at 1,100° F. decreased at such a rate 
that, when it had been stored for 14 months, 
it contained no more vitamin A than did the 
specially sun-cured alfalfa leaf meal after it 
had been stored for 24 months. 


Feed Prices 


The following table shows the closing bid 
price each week for June futures of standard 
bran and gray shorts, spot cottonseed meal and 
No. 1 fine ground alfalfa meal, in dollars per 
ton, and No. 2 yellow corn and No. 2 yellow 
soybeans in cents per bushel: 


Minneapolis Spot Kansas City 
Bran Midds Bran Shorts 
SAVE Otte evareys .c 18.00 18.00 UBS UE 18.10 
Heb an aoe. ees 17.50 17.50 13.30 17.30 
Meeps Mlle ceas <- 17.00 17.00 13.00 16.75 
Feb. 18 Wleca tend 17.50 17.50 13.00 17.50 
WED 22D. ieee LO. 0' 18.50 13°25 17.75 - 
MAT © 4S orcs rahens 18.50 19.50 13.50 18.10 
Maree. is 9.02 19.00 19°75 SLO) 17.25 
ing ey os a Se eae 19.50 20.00 13.85 Lego 
St. Louis* Chicago 
Bran Shorts Soybeans Meal 
ARO Olee in shor 17.00 19.00 214 25.70 
Webi BA skies «ce 16.50 19.50 803% 25.20 
j CS oie [a Ee 15.85 18.75 80% 24.00 
HGU. WLS se fies 16.30 19.30 821% 24.20 
BED 2Oiciey.c sc 16.40 19.75 838i 23.00 
WEA ge Aterersce ergs 16.50 20.25 84% 24.20 
ich ch apt ee es 16.30 19.25 89% 24,20 
EY LS ey ie 16.90 1O6 90 24.20 
Kansas 
Cottonseed Meal City Ghicago 
Ft. Worth Memphis Alfalfa Corn 
Bethe Lest iiwc, woe 27.00 22.25 19.50 51 
ae eee 27.00 22.00 19.50 4914 
FP) 12, gl Sea 27.00 21.50 19.50 48 
MO ., 18.5.2 steiss 27.00 21.50 19.50 49 
ROI IMAD 5 gcse 20.00 21.50 19.25 493, 
Ch ie ee 27.00 21.50 19.25 491, 
O08 hes See 28.00 21.50 19.70 48%, 
RN RUS So 6. eve e 29.00 22.00 19.70 48 


St. Louis delivery. 


Palatability of Soybean Meals 
For Dairy Cows 


By C. F. Monroe and C. C. Haypen of Ohio 
Exp. Sta. 


In purchasing soybean meal the buyer ifre- 
quently has a choice of three or four different 
kinds. Before deciding on any particular kind, 
he will be interested in knowing the relative 
feeding values of these meals and whether all 
are equally well relished by animals. Feeders 
have learned that palatability is an important 
consideration and that there are differences in 
tastes between the various classes of livestock. 
There is, however, a tendency to apply results 
obtained with one class of livestock to another. 
Because it is often assumed that cows would pre- 
fer the same kind of soybean meal as some other 
classes of livestock and because there was no 
information available regarding the preferences 
of cows, it was decided to conduct a palatability 
trial with different meals using dairy cows as 
the experimental animals. 

The different kinds of soybean meal result 
{rom different methods of removing the fat 
from the beans. In the work described all three 
kinds of meal found on the market, hydraulic, 
expeller, and extracted, were compared. La 
addition to the regular extracted meal a recently 
introduced form of this kind was used. This 
new form of extracted meal is heat-treated, and 
is somewhat similar in appearance and flavor 
to the expeller and hydraulic meals. It is be- 
lieved that the different meals used in this work 
were fairly representative of those on the 
market. 

This work was concerned with palatability 
only; there was no attempt to determine fee:l- 
ing values. 

At the beginning of the experiment the 
straight supplements were placed in the buckets. 
This would appear to be the ideal method ot 
determining the preferences for the different 
meals, but the physical condition of the meal 
may unduly affect the palatability in such cases. 
Probably the greatest objection to this method 
is that in practical feeding such a system is 
almost never used. This method was changed, 
therefore, and after the first trial the meals 
were mixed with the common feeds to form an 
18 per cent total protein grain ration of which 
approximately one-fifth was one of the different 
kinds of meal. The formula was: ground corn, 
350 pounds; oats, 350 pounds; wheat bran, 100 
pounds; one of the soybean meals, 200 pounds ; 
and salt, 10 pounds. The same formula was 
used throughout the work, and the resulting 
grain mixtures contained from 17.6 to 18 per 
cent of total protein, depending on the variety 
of meal used. 

When the straight supplements were offered, 
3 pounds were placed in each bucket. When 
the grain mixtures were used, the amount was 
generally 4 pounds, although at first it was 
5 pounds. 

The data divide into four divisions, which 
represent four different trials. 

TRIAL 1—All four cows ate more of the 
expeller meal than of either the hydraulic or 
the extracted meal. The days of preference 
also favored the expeller meal. The hydraul*c 
meal was second in order, and the extracted 
meal last. Regardless of the marked preference 
for the expeller meal, the cows did not clean up 
entirely their daily allowance of this meal and 
ate some of the other meals. In fact, two of 
the four cows could have eaten all their grain 
from one bucket if they had been so inclined. 
The third cow could have done this except for | 
pound. The fourth cow overate her quota but 
nevertheless did considerable volunteer eating 
outside her first preference. All this indicates 
that there was not a strong dislike for the 
meals of second and third preference. The very 
fine texture of the extracted meal may have pre- 
vented the cows from taking more of it, for 
they had difficulty in eating this meal. 

TRIAL 2.—The supplements were next of- 
fered in grain inixtures similar to those used 
in practical feeding. 
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The data for total consumption indicate that 
the palatabilities of these grain mixtures were 
about equal. The hydraulic led the expeller by 
a slight margin, and the extracted was not far 
behind. The data for days of preference are 
similar to those for the weights eaten. How- 
ever, the cows were not all in agreement in 
their tastes. One cow preferred the expeller; 
two preferred the hydraulic; and one, the ex- 
tracted; whereas the fifth cow ate practically 
equal amounts of hydraulic and expeller m1x- 
tures. In no case were the differences great; this 
indicates that there was no decided preference. 
It is interesting to note that cow 419, which 
hardly touched the extracted meal fed as a 
straight supplement, preferred the mixture con- 
taining this meal. Also, altho cow 457 ate the 
least of the hydraulic meal fed straight, she 
preferred the mixture in which it was contained. 


WIZARD MIXERS 


built strong and sturdy. New re- 
duced prices make Wizard biggest 
mixer value on the market. 500, 
1,000 and 2,000 lb. sizes. Write for 
prices and literature. 


MIDWEST STEEL Propucts Co. 
7428 E. Delaware Street 
KANSAS CITY. MO. 


ROSKAMP 


the pioneer oat huller 
builder, builds a new 
This 
has 


thing relative to ca- 


machine. new 


machine every- 


pacity, efficiency and 


construction. A new 


sensation for the 
trade. 


Write for circulars 
and prices. 


The Roskamp Huller Go. 


Cedar Falls, lowa. 


Practical 
Poultry Farming 


By L. M. Hurd 


This revised and enlarged edition is right 
up-to-date and contains all important dis- 
coveries in poultry raising made in recent 
years. 

The book contains the latest information 
on feeding, a complete discussion of the new 
vitamin G, practical information on the two- 
story poultry house and heating, disinfect- 
ing incubators, battery brooding and rais- 
ing chicks on screened platforms, and the 
latest discoveries in treating pests and dis- 
eases, including Leukemia, and the newest 
information on disinfecting houses. This 
edition also describes the new methods of 
feeding turkeys. 

Printed on enamel book paper from large 
type and well bound in cloth, 5%x7% Ins., 
480 pages, 33 chapters, and 200 engravings. 
Weight 2 lbs. Price $2.50, plus postage. 
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The four cows in trial 1 which had shown 
preference for the expeller meal switched to 
one of the other two meals when fed with 
mixtures. The conditions influencing the pal- 
atability of the straight supplements were evi- 
dently changed or nullified when these supple- 
ments were combined with other grains in a 
practical feed mixture. 


TRIAL 3—The same mixtures were used 


with four other cows, and the trial was con- 


tinued for a longer time. 

The total figures indicate a change in pref- 
erence to the extracted meal; expeller meal is 
second; and hydraulic, last. The days of pret- 
erence follow in the same order. Two of the 
cows preferred the extracted meal mixture; one 
the expeller; and the fourth cow ate prac- 
tically the same amounts of both expeller and 
extracted mixtures. Cow 386, a rather “picky” 
eater, showed a marked preference for the ex- 
tracted mixture which unduly influenced the 
total consumption. Both this cow and cow 373, 
which also showed a preference for the ex- 
tracted meal, were on test almost 6 months. 
They were not showing a tendency to change 
their preference toward the end of this period. 

TRIAL 4.—A new form of extracted meal 
which had been heat-processed was substituted 
for the hydraulic meal. 

Three of the four cows used in trial 3 also 
took part in this trial. The total figures, both 
for amounts eaten and days of preference, are 
in the following order: extracted, expeller, and 
extracted-heated. Three of the four cows 
showed a preference for the extracted meal. 
Two of these were decided preferences. One 
cow preferred the expeller meal. 

After the completion of free-choice feeding 
the grain mixture containing the extracted- 
heated meal was fed as the entire grain ration 
to the same group of cows, to see if the lack 
of preference shown for this mixture in the 
free-choice feeding would also be indicated 
when the animals had no other grain. They 
ate this mixture readily. The largest amount 
fed to any one cow was 12 pounds per day. 
The same test was conducted with these cows 
and the expeller meal mixture, with the same 
results. Altho the test was not conducted with 
a mixture containing hydraulic meal, this meal 
has been fed at the Station with entire satis- 
faction. 

This work indicates that the palatability of 
practical grain mixtures is little, if any, affected 
by the kind of soybean meal employed. With 
one exception there were no outstanding likes 
or dislikes shown for any particular mixture. 
This exception was in trial 4, where there ap- 
peared to be a dislike for the mixture contain- 
ing the extracted-heated meal. These results, 
however, should be interpreted on the basis of 
preferences. A lack of preference does not 
necessarily mean that a feed is distasteful but 
simply that others are preferred to it for eating 
first. In this work the time allowed the cows 
to eat was limited. When such feeds are fed 
alone they may be sufficiently palatable to be 
satisfactory. This proved to be true with the 
mixture containing the extracted-heated meal, 
which was last in the order of preference in 
free-choice eating. 

A rather surprising result of this work was 
the high degree of palatability shown for the 
mixture containing the extracted meal. Even 
after long-continued feeding the cows contin- 
ued to show a marked fondness for this mix- 
ture. This was surprising, as these results 
were different from those obtained when the 
straight supplements were tested. The raw bean 
flavor and odor of extracted meal could still 
be detected in the mixture containing the ex- 
tracted meal, and one could without great 
difficulty detect the difference between this mix- 
ture and the others by the odor. It would seem, 
therefore, that the raw bean taste and odor are 
not objectionable to cows. Incidentally, the 
experience gained in testing the palatability ot 
this meal as a straight supplement and in feed 
mixtures indicates the necessity of using the 
mixtures if the results are to apply to practical 
feeding. 


Manganese and Excess of 
Vitamin B; 


In the proceedings of the Society of Experi- 
mental Biology and Medicine, reported in 
Science, David Perla states: 

“Tn an earlier publication we reported that 
the addition of supplements, to our standard 
adequate diet, of vitamin Bi in amounts of 50 
international units per rat per day resulted after 
one generation in interference with lactation, 
loss of the maternal instinct, cannibalism and 
progressive loss of fertility. Our standard diet 
contains rolled oats, meat scrap and bone meal, 
dried skimmed milk, fresh greens, fresh milk, 
salt, cod liver oil and brewer’s yeast (in 
amounts equivalent to 2 or 3 international units 
per rat per day). 

“With reduction in the excess amount of vita- 
min Bi to 20 units or the elimination of the 
excess supplements of vitamin Bi for short 
periods, normal lactation and normal interest in 
the young was restored. When the vitamin Bi 
content was again increased the same toxic 
effects were observed. Further study completely 
confirmed our earlier findings. With supple- 
ments daily of 30 units of vitamin B:, progres- 
sive decrease in fertility also occurred with a 
moderate incidence of loss of litters due to 
cannibalism. After five generations breeding 
markedly decreased. 

“In view of the fact that Williams stated 
that as much as from 160 to 1,000 y of vitamin 
Bi daily could be given without any toxic effects 
when rats were ted a Sherman breeding diet 
(one third whole milk and two thirds whole 
wheat), it seemed probable to us that inter- 
ference with some other essential factor in the 
diet may have induced the manifestations ob- 
served in our experiments. ‘ 

“Tt is known that deficiency of manganese in 
the diet presents similar toxic effects on the 
maternal instinct and reproduction. It was 
reasoned that perhaps manganese is essential 
as an oxidative catalyst in the utilization of 
vitamin Bi in the tissues.. If this is so the 
available manganese in the tissues may be ex- 
hausted by an excess of vitamin Bi, and anal- 
ogous manifestations would occur as is observed 
with a deficiency of manganese. 

“To test our hypothesis we added small 
amounts of manganese to the diet. Rats which 
had shown loss of maternal instinct and can- 
nibalism now bred and raised normal litters. 
The studies were then extended. Rats were 
raised on the normal diet and given parenterally 
200 units of vitamin Bi daily. Others were 
given the same diet and vitamin Bui, but the 
diet was supplemented with 2 mg of manganese 
as MnCl, per day per rat. In those receiving 
the vitamin Bi alone, cannibalism and interfer- 
ence with lactation occurred in a high per- 
centage in the P and Fi generation in successive 
litters (13 of 22 litters). In those receiving in 
addition supplements of manganese in the diet, 
none of these toxic symptoms were apparent 


and the normal maternal instinct and normal ° 


lactation were preserved (in a total of 25 lit- 
ters). In our normal stock observed during 
the same period no loss of litters occurred. 


“These results demonstrate that manganese 
is essential in the utilization of vitamin Bi in 
the tissues and is intimately bound up with the 
role of vitamin Bi in the physiology of the 
organisms. It also suggests that variations in 
certain constituents of the diet, such as man- 
ganese, may greatly affect the vitamin Bi re- 
quirement. With the use of large amounts of 
vitamin Bi in therapy, an adequate supply of 
manganese must be made available. As yet it 
is not known whether the protective effects 
observed with manganese are specific for man- 
ganese as such or would be obtained with other 
oxidative catalytic metals such as cobalt or 
copper.” 


New York, N. Y.—Huge models of a stalk 
of wheat decorate the Agricultural Building 
in the New York World’s Fair. 
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Hybrid Corn Too Hard 
for Shoats 


HYBRID CORN helps the grinding business 
at country elevators, believes Manager Charles 
W. Shuman, of the Logansport Elevator Co., 
Logansport, Ind. 

He tells about a local farmer whose fine 
herd of shoats were apparently starving in 
the midst of plenty. 

“The shoats weren't eating the ear corn I 
threw them the way they should, and_ were 
doing a poor job of gaining weight,” explained 
this farmer when he brought in a load of 
corn for grinding. “Then I noticed that they 
were nuzzling thru the ears. This hybrid 
corn seems too hard for them. They don’t 
like to chew it.” ’ 

Manager Shuman had been noticing an in- 
crease in his grinding business. With the need 
for grinding the corn for the hogs, and the 
increase in the acreage of hybrid corn planted, 
he expects continued increases in the grinding 
division of his business. 


Soybean Oilmeal for Dairy 
| Cattle 


By Professor C. F. Hurrman, Michigan State 
College : 


From the standpoint of experimental work 
thruout the world we can draw the conclusion 
that soybean oilmeal is equal, if not slightly 
superior, to cottonseed and linseed oilmeal. At 
the present time we do not hesitate to suggest 
soybean oilmeal as a protein supplement, be- 
cause it furnishes protein cheaper than any 
other protein concentrate on the market. 

What about the comparison between soybean 
oilmeals made by. the expeller process and 
the solvent process? I only wish I could 
answer that question from the standpoint of 
dairy cattle. The recent work at Cornell in- 
dicates that a certain amount of fat is necessary 
in the ration for economical production. There 
has probably been some hesitancy on the part 
of some feeders to use the solvent process meal, 
due to its low fat content. From the stand- 
point of our own work at Michigan, we do 
not believe that the lack of fat in the solvent 
process soybean oilmeal handicaps it greatly 
when it is fed with the ordinary home-grown 
feeds used in the middle West. By those 
feeds you folks know I mean corn, oats, or 
corn and oats. In our work we have never 
been able to improve rations adequate in pro- 
tein containing liberal amounts of corn or oats 
by the addition of soybeans or soybean oil or 
cottonseed oil. We believe that the solvent 
meal is perfectly satisfactory as a supplement 
to home-grown feeds, provided corn and oats 
make up a large part of the grain mixture. 

As a matter of fact, we have never been 
able to improve a ration of alfalfa and barley 
by the addition of soybeans or an oil as a 
supplement. Barley is low in fat. Alfalfa 
is also low in fat, but probably furnishes 
sufficient amount of the essential fatty acids, 
the type of fatty acids which Burr showed to 
be essential, to meet the requirements of our 
farm animals. 


What about the possibility of encouraging 
ketosis by the feeding of soybean oilmeal? I 
have received a number of letters during the 
past winter which wanted my opinion regarding 
the relation of soybean oilmeal feeding ta 
ketosis. My answer was that, in my opinion, 
it had nothing to do with ketosis, since we 
observed ketosis in cattle on a number of 
farms where soybean oilmeal or soybean prod- 
ucts had never been used. That shows you 
how easy it is for false rumors about a feed, 
especially a new feed, to get started. 

Ketosis is a disease which occurs frequently 
among cattle. The prevalence of this disease 
may be associated with the type of digestion 
which takes place in the cow’s paunch. 
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Modern Feed Mill Added to 


Elevator at Pine Island, Minn. 


The Pine Island Farmers Elevator Co. of 
Pine Island, Minn., has recently begun op- 
eration of its new. feed plant which was built 
near its old elevator, so it is now equipped to 
do all kinds of grinding and mixing. 

This feed mill is modern and up-to-date, being 
designed for efficient operation. The main 
feed mill building has a warehouse built along- 
side of it and a receiving driveway along the 
mill and the warehouse so that farmers can 
be served from either. 

The feed mill is equipped for producing all 
kinds of feeds. The machines necessary for 
doing this consist of an attrition mill located 
on the main workfloor with a magnetic feeder 
and scalper ahead of the mill for removing 
foreign matter from the grain fed to the mill. 
The ground feed from the mill drops to a 
pneumatic fan in the basement which blows 
it to a collector located on the roof of the 
plant from which the ground feed is spouted 
to the various bins, either for further process- 
ing or for spouting directly into the farmer’s 
truck or wagon. 

In the basement of this mill is a hammer 
mill with drag feeder for receiving stock from 
the main driveway. This machine is also 
equipped with a fan for elevating the ground 
products to a collector on the roof of the plant 
for distribution to the various bins. 

Also in the basement of the plant is a 
cracker for cracking corn which in turn goes 
to one of the legs for elevation to the cupola 
where the corn is graded and spouted to the 
various bins according to size. 

On the workfloor of the plant is a Strong- 
Scott 2000 lb, horizontal mixer which is hung 
from the ceiling high enough to leave the work- 
floor clear. The products from this mixer are 
sacked at the workfloor or can be spouted to 
the mixer leg for elevation to the cupola where 
it is spouted to the various bins. This well 
equipped plant can handle almost any feed 
problem. A manlift provides easy passage 
from the main floor to the basement or to the 
cupola of the plant. All the bin fittings and 
special sackers employed are of steel and all 
contribute to the efficient and rapid operation 
of the plant. 

Besides receiving grain from the trucks in 
the main driveway, the mill also receives grain 


from the main elevator via a spout from the 
cupola to a garner built in the floor of the 
feed mill. 


A full basement under the mill provides 
plenty of room and _ facilities keeping plant 
clean. 


The workfloor of the main feed room is 
painted in white enamel on the walls and 
ceiling with the lower part of the walls paint- 
ed a light gray and all trim is in black enamel. 
This light floorwork promotes cleanliness and 
attracts customers. 

The entire plant is covered with galvanized 
iron on wall and roof and presents a very neat 
appearance. 

The plant of the Pine Island Farmers Ele- 
vator Co. is located on the C. G. W. Ry. It 
was designed and built by the T. E. Ibber- 
son Co. 


Effect of Mineral Salts on Perosis 


Ross M. Sherwood of the division of poul- 
try husbandry of Texas A. & M. College found 
that a basal diet containing 9 parts per million 
of manganese, 420 p.p.m. of aluminum, 98 
p-p-m. of iron, and 1.41 per cent calcium and 
0.72 per cent phosphorus gave very poor pro- 
tection against perosis. 

The addition of 27 p.p.m. of aluminum and 
iron to the basal diet did not give good pro- 
tection, although the protection was somewhat 
better than with the basal diet. 

The substitution of 20 per cent wheat gray 
shorts for 20 per cent ground milo in the basal 
diet raised the manganese to 21 p.p.m. and gave 
almost complete protection. 

The addition of 37 p.p.m. of manganese to 
the basal diet, making a total of 46 p.p.m. of 
manganese, gave almost complete protection. 
The addition of the ash of 20 per cent wheat 
gray shorts to the basal diet did not give quite 
as complete protection as did the use of the 
20 per cent wheat gray shorts. 


The Connally amendment to H. R. 3790 
would place an import duty of 5c per pound 
on oil seeds, and its enactment is urged by 
Fred K. Sale, sec’y of the Indiana Grain 
Dealers Ass’n, as Indiana has a_ very 
rapidly increasing production of soybeans, 
giving the farmers a_ profitable cash 
crop. The opposition to the amendment is 
said to come from Sec’y of Agriculture Wal- 
lace and Sec’y of State Hull. 
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Citrus Peel and Pulp Meal 


The estimated tonnage of undried citrus pulp 
(which consists of the rind, flesh and seeds of 
grapefruit and oranges) in South Texas in 
1937 was 100,000 tons. The wet mass has a 
moisture content of approximately 80 per cent; 
however, on a dried basis, it contains about 
12 per cent moisture. The handling of this 
citrus by-product has become an economic bur- 
den upon the citrus fruit growers in the Rio 
Grande Valley, since regulations require its 
burial in instances where it is not processed. 

Investigations at the California Experiment 
Station have indicated that dried citrus peel 
and pulp is a satisfactory feed for dairy cows, 
having a value for milk production approxi- 
mately equivalent to that of dried beet pulp. 
According to results of investigations at the 
Colorado Experiment Station, dried molasses 
beet pulp had a feeding value of approximately 
78 per cent of that of shelled corn when fed 
as the only carbohydrate concentrate to fat- 
tening lambs. When it was fed mixed with 
equal parts by weight with shelled corn at the 
Colorado Experiment Station, the beet pulp 
was found to be practically equal to shelled 
corn in feeding value. 

It was with the thought of rendering a serv- 
ice to the citrus fruit producers in South Texas 
that a test has recently been placed under way 
at the Beeville Station in an endeavor to deter- 
mine the feeding value of dried citrus peel and 
pulp meal in the rations of fattening beef 
cattle. Twenty-four steer yearlings used in 
this test were divided into three equal groups 
of eight head each on Dec. 9, 1937, and placed 
on fattening rations. Lot 1 (check) is being 
fed ground ear corn, shuck included; in Lot 2, 
dried citrus peel and pulp meal replace 25 per 
cent of the ground ear corn; while in Lot 3, it 
is planned to replace 50 per cent of the ground 
ear corn with dried citrus peel and pulp meal. 
Cottonseed meal is being fed at the same level 
to all three lots. Roughages in the form of 
hegari silage and cottonseed hulls are being fed 
at the same levels in each of the three lots. 

A fourth lot of similar cattle from the same 
herd and comparable to Lot 1 is being fed a 
similar ration except that in Lot 4 finely ground 
rice hulls have replaced the cottonseed hulls 
fed to the check group, with a view to deter- 
mining the feeding value of ground rice hulls. 
Since finely ground rice hulls are at the present 
time being used as an adulterant in certain 
mixed feeds, this test may indicate whether 
the inclusion of this product in the ration may 
tend to retard gains. 


Processing tax problems were discussed 
recently by 125 members of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation who met at the Kansas City 
Club with their cost accountants and tax 
counselors. 


Crop Delivery Records 


Designed particularly for grain dealers 
receiving a number of loads of grain from 
the same farmer, as when an entire crop is 
marketed by helpful neighbors. Simplifies 
and expedites recording of each load de- 
livered. Two tickets to a leaf so that loads 
from two farmers may be separately re- 
corded without turning a leaf. Lines for 
recording 23 loads on each ticket. Space 
provided at bottom of each ticket for total 
net pounds, net bushels, check number, and 
amount given in settlement. 120 tickets, 
size 5%x8% inches. Duplicating. Orig- 
inals of goldenrod bond paper, duplicates 
of manila. Spiral bound so that book lays 
absolutely flat, or may be folded back upon 
itself in open position to facilitate entries. 
Shipping weight 2 lbs. Order Crop Deliv- 
ery Record Form 69 Spiral. Price $1.20, 
plus postage. 
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Poultry Feeds and Feeding 


Macomb, Ill—The Makomb Steel Prod- 
ucts Co. has agreed with the Federal Trade 
Commission to cease representing that its 
Biddy-Way Brooder is the only one of the 
so-called “contact” or electric heat type which 
effectively duplicates the type of brooding 
provided by the mother hen, or that the de- 
vice will maintain a constant temperature of 
105 degrees in a room heated to only 55 to 
75 degrees, when such are not the facts. 


Prices received for the 1938 crop of tur- 
keys were high in relation to feed costs. Re- 
turns from the 1937 crop also were fairly 
good in most sections tho not in all. Follow- 
ing two generally satisfactory years, pro- 
ducers seem inclined to expand production 
sharply and many who produced no turkeys 
in 1938 are planning to raise some this year. 
The number of turkey hens reported on hand 
Feb. 1, shows an increase of 15 per cent over 
numbers last year. A gain is indicated for 
every geographic area, with increases of 10 
per cent in the Far West, 14 per cent in the 
North Atlantic region, and about 20 per cent 
elsewhere —Buro of Agricultural Economics. 


Protein Supplements for Egg 


Production 


E. W. Henderson of the Iowa Experiment 
Station measured the influence of eight differ- 
ent protein supplements on the egg production 
of White Leghorn pullets and hens by three 
different statistical procedures. The ‘all mash” 
method of feeding was used so that each hen 
received the same proportions of the ingredi- 
ents in the mash mixtures. The rations con- 
sisted of basal mashes and supplements as fol- 
lows: basal mash No. 1, 50 lbs. of ground wheat, 
25 lbs. of ground oats, 25 lbs. of ground corn, 3 
lbs. of bone meal and 1 lb. of salt (1 lb. of cod 
liver oil in the winter). Basal mash No. 2 was 
the same as No. 1 except that the proportions 
of corn and wheat were reversed. Oyster shell 
and gravel were fed free choice in all rations. 

The eight supplements in three groups were: 
(1) dried milk (3 levels—15, 10, and 5 per 
cent) ; (2) meat and bone meal (2 levels—10 
and 5 per cent) ; and (3) three combinations of 
dried milk and meat and bone meal (5 and 5), 
(9 and 5), (5 and 8). 

When the influence of the rations on pullet 
production was measured by analysis of vari- 
ance of the average annual production (Oct. 1 
to Sept. 30) of pullets which lived for twelve 
months, general significance between pens was 
not obtained. When the October production 
was eliminated on theoretical grounds and pro- 
duction was calculated on the basis of the 
number of eggs per pullet (for eleven months), 
significant differences between pens appeared 
When yearling hens were distributed among the 
pens with respect to their previous production, 
highly significant differences were obtained by 
the three methods of calculation. On the basis 
of average number of eggs per hen for eleven 
months the groups ranked as follows: “milk” 
152 eggs, “combinations” 139 eggs, and “meat 
and bone meal” 121 eggs. On the basis of per- 
centage production per hen days the groups 
ranked as follows: milk, 45 per cent; combina- 
tion, 42 per cent; and meat and bone meal, 
37 per cent. 


CHECK Protein, Fat, and Fibre 


YOUR —Feed or Grain— 
FORMULAS Analyzed of 
with Reasonable Rates 
Laboratory RunyonTesting Laboratories 
Analyses ieee. Help ate 
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Feed Prices Favor Poultrymen 


Farm egg prices in relation to feed prices 
on Feb. 15 were more favorable to producers 
than in either the previous month or the pre- 
vious year. United States farm egg prices 
stood at 16.7 cents per dozen compared with 
16.4 cents on March 1 last year, while feed 
prices were 97.8 cents per hundred pounds 
compared with 114.2 cents a year earlier. While 
February egg prices were low absolutely, they 
were not favorable to producers considering 
the large number laid per hen and the low 
cost of feed. 

Considering the low feed prices, chicken 
prices were distinctly favorable to poultrymen. 

Considering the relation of turkey prices to 
feed prices alone, this year’s February pricc 
was the most favorable since 1933 when tur- 
keys sold at 10 cents per pound and feed at 
48 cents per hundred weight. 


Calcium and Phosphorus 
Requirements of Chicks 


By SwHerwoop and CoucH of Texas Exp. Sta. 


Four experiments were conducted on this 
project with chicks on only 3.3 International 
(U.S.P.) Units of Vitamin D per 100 grams 
of feed to study the calcium and phosphorus re- 
quirements. Ration 1 contained 1.05 per cent 
calcium and 0.55 per cent phosphorus with a 
calcium :phosphorus ratio of 1:0.52. Ration 2 
contained practically the same amount of cal- 
cium as Ration 1, but more phosphorus. It 
contained 1.08 per cent calcium and 0.65 per 
cent phosphorus with a _ calcium :phosphorus 
ratio of 1:0.60. Ration 3 contained the same 
amount of phosphorus as Ration 2, but contained 
more calcium. It contained 1.47 per cent cal- 
ciuum and 0.65 per cent phosphorus with a 
calcium :phosphorus ratio of 1 :0.44. 

On this low level of Vitamin’ D, Ration 2 
gave the poorest gains and had the most rickets 
of the three rations. Ration 3 gave much better 
gains, a higher percentage of bone ash and less 
rickets than either of the other rations. 

Two experiments were conducted with the 
same calcium and phosphorus levels as in the 
previous mentioned experiments, but with 6.6 
International (U.S.P.) Units of Vitamin D per 
100 grams of feed. In these experiments, the 
gains for the chicks fed Ration 3 with the high- 
er levels of calcium and phosphorus were sig- 
nificantly higher than for the chicks on either 
of the other rations. The gains of the chicks on 
Ration 2 were slightly higher than on Ration 
1. The percentage of bone ash’ was greatest 
for the chicks on Ration 3 and lowest for those 
on Ration 1. The greatest amount of rickets 
developed in the chicks fed Ration 1, and the 
least amount developed in the chicks fed Ra- 
tion 3. 

These experiments indicate that the calcium 
and phosphorus requirements and the ratio 
between the amount of calcium and the amount 
of phosphorus are more exacting on the lower 
level of Vitamin D than on the higher level. 


Corn amounting to 4,627,742 bus. was 
ground during February by refiners report- 
ing to the Corn Industries Research Founda- 
tion, against 4,991,463 bus. in February, 1938. 
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Cotton loans disbursed by the C.C.C. and 
lending agencies thru Mar. 16 amounted to 
$199,940,247.24 on 4,363,702 bales of cotton at 
8.8c per pound. 


HOMER 
Automatic Magnetic Separator p 
Positive action. Reasonably priced. J: 
Adaptable to A.C.orD.C.current. Its 
compactness and light weight yy 
permits easy installation. 


Approved by Mutual Fire Pre- 


vention Bureau, Chicago, Ill. 
Write for prices and literature. 


THE LIMA ARMATURE WORKS, INC. 
438-440 N. Main St, Lima, Ohio 


THE DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO., Springfield, Ohio 


Triple XXX 
Alfalfa, shh? 
be 


Meal 
wre 


pied, 
THE DENVER ALFALFA 


MILLING & PRODUCTS CoO. 


Merchants Exchange LAMAR, COLO. 
ST. LOUIS 


Poultry 
Production 


by Lippincott and Card 
(6th Edition—Theroughly Revised) 

Every elevator that grinds and 
mixes poultry feeds needs this new, 
quick-reference volume, devoted to 
practical management of poultry en- 
terprises. Prepared by noted author- 
ities, it includes 215 illustrations and 
a colored plate. 

Chapters treat of Breeds of Chick- 
ens; Structure of the Chicken and 
the Formation of the Egg; Principles 
of Poultry Breeding; Selection and 
Improvement; Principles of Incuba- 
tion; Practice of Incubation; Brood- 
ing and Rearing; Houses and Equip- 
ment; Principles of Poultry Nutri- 
tion; Feeds; Nutrient Requirements 
of Poultry; Management Practices; 
Marketing Poultry Products; Busi- 
ness of Poultry Keeping. 

Bound in cloth. 603 pages, fully 
cross indexed. Weight 4 lbs. Price, 
$4.00, plus postage. 
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What Causes Country Elevator 


Losses 

L. J. Norton, chief in agricultural market- 
ing at the University of Illinois, utilizing fig- 
ures compiled by the co-operative division of 
the Farm Credit Administration a couple of 
years ago, pointed to the’ same factors “which 
may cause too narrow a margin for profitable 
operation” of a country elevator that have 


been operating literally since grain buying be-- 


gan. These are: 
— 1. Buying prices that are too close to cur- 


ax . . 
_ rent selling prices. 


Zz: Overgrading—that is, paying for a higher 
class or grade than the grain turns out to be 


--when finally inspected for sale at a terminal. 


(When grain is high in price, the range within 
a grade may equal the usual buying margin.) 

3. A decline in market price during the 
storage period, when grain is not hedged. 

4. Failure to store grain and earn carry- 
ing charges when price relationships permit 
such storage to be done without hazard. 

The first named cause seems so obvious that 
no one would bid himself into a loss. But it is 
done some place every day. While in some 


~ cases overbidding is the result of a jealous 


peeve, which someone is willing to satisfy 


\ 


with deflation of his own pocketbook, the usual . 


cause is lack of full knowledge of overhead 


and operating costs. mae 


A leading line company operator, criticizing 
mildly the small allowance of 2c per bushel 
granted by the Commodity Credit Corporation for 
handling sealed corn, pointed out that accurate 
cost records kept on his country elevators 
showed the average cost of handling a bushel 
of corn to be 1.9c. It would take an impos- 
sible volume of corn at 1 mill profit per bushel 
to show any profit for the elevator. 

Good grain buyers take the trouble to un- 


~ derstand grades and grading methods. When 


1 


Grain 


> 


_ Shipping 
 - Books 


- 


a rising market are a delusive snare. 


a buyer doesn’t he usually has something hap- 
pen to him like the line house agent in Illi- 
nois whose manager paid him a special visit 
one day. 


“In six months,” the manager remarked, 


“this agent bought 120,000 bus. of grain, altho ‘ 
‘normally the elevator never handled more than 


80,000 bus. in a year. The agent just didn’t 
understand how to handle a testing bucket, 
and wouldn’t take the trouble to learn how 
grain is graded and what effect grade has on 
price. Grain was just grain to him, whether 
its quality was good, bad or indifferent. It 
didn’t take the farmers very long to get wise 
to him, and give him a lot of business. He 
thought he was doing fine, but at the end of 
six months the elevator had made practically 
no profit. It escaped a heavy loss only by 
the skin of its teeth.” — 

_ Much is said about hedging from time to 
time. Some hedge and some don’t. Under 
normal conditions one-may be just about as 
successful as another, except that profits from 
Too 
often such profits are not saved to make up 
losses that are bound to occur in the normal 
course of events. Then when the losses occur 


there is not enough in the reserve to cover 


them, and the company goes out of business. 


We do not quite agree with Mr. Norton 
on his fourth factor. Most elevators store 
grain and earn carrying charges when they can. 
But the capacity of the elevator, the condition 
of its bins, and the volume of grain moving 
during the storage season are potent factors. 
Storing grain unhedged is risky, and storing 
it hedged during the last few years has shown 
little profit. Then there are conditions that 
occasonally arise, such as the case of an In- 


diana elevator last season, which sold out all 


of its own grain to make room for the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation corn that it pre- 
sumed would be left with it in storage. It 
was left, about 20 days, then ordered out, 


Grain ai 
Receiving — 


_ Shippers’ 
Certificate of 


Weight 


for use in advising receivers of the 
amount and grade of grain loaded 
into a car. Especially adapted for 
filing claims for Loss of Weight in 
Transit. Each certificate gives: “Kind 
of scale used; Station; Car Number 
and Initials; Shipper’s Name lbs. 
equal to—bus. of No. —; Date scales — 
were tested and by whom; car thor- 
oughly examined and found to be in 
good condition and properly sealed 
when delivered to the —————R. R. 
Co.; Seal Record, name and number, 
sides and ends; marked capacity of 
car; date; name of the weigher.’”’ On 
back is a form for recording the 
weight of each draught. RD 
Printed and numbered in dupli- 
cate. Originals on Goldenrod Bond; 
duplicates on tough pink manila in 
two colors of ink. Well bound with 
heavy hinged pressboard covers. 75 
originals, 75 duplicates and four 
sheets of carbon paper. Size 4%x 
434 inches. Weight 11 ozs. he 
_ Order No. 89 SWC, 

Price $1.00, plus postage ~ 
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Record of Cars Shipped facilitates keeping a complete record 


of each car of grain shipped from any station, or to any firm. 


It has the following column headings: Date Sold, Date Shipped, 
Car Number, Initials, To Whom Sold, Destination, Grain, Grade 
Sold. Their Inspection, Discount, Amount Freight, Our Weight 
Bushels, Destination Bushels, Over, Short, Price, Amount 
Freight, Other Charges, Remarks. Book contains 80 double 
pages of ledger paper, size 94%x12 inches, with spaces for re- 
cording 2.320 carloads. Well bound in heavy black pebble cloth 
with red keratol back and corners. . Shipping weight, 2% Ibs. 
Order Form 385. Price $2.50, plus postage. 


Sales, Shipments and Returns. Is designed to save time and 
prevent errors. The pages are used double; left hand pages 
are ruled for information regarding ‘Sales’ and “Shipments”; 
right hand page for ‘“‘Returns’. Column headings provide spaces 
for complete records of each transaction, one line. Book con- 
tains 80 double pages of ledger paper, size 10%x16 inches, with 
8-page index. Spaces for recording 2,200 cars. Bound in heavy 
canvas with keratol corners. Weight, 3% Ibs. Order Form 
14AA. Price $3.35, plus postage. 


Grain Shipping Ledger for keeping a complete record of 4,000. 


Facing pages are given to each firm to whom you 
ship and account is indexed. Book contains 80 double pages of 
ledger paper with 16-page index, size 10%x15% inches, well 
bound with black cloth covers and keratol back and corners. 
Weight, 4 lbs. Order Form 24. Price, $3.50, plus postage. 


carloads. 


Shippers Record Book is designed to save labor in handling 
grain shipping accounts and gives a complete record of each 
car sipped. Its 80 double pages of ledger paper, size 9% x12 
inches. provide spaces for 2,320 carloads. Wide columns provide 
for the complete record of all important facts of each shipment. 
Bound in heavy black cloth with keratol back and corners, Ship- 
ping weight, 2% lbs. Order Form 20. Price $2.50, plus postage. 
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Grain Receiving Register for recording loads of grain received 
from farmers. It contains 200 pages of ledger paper 81%4x13% 
inches, capacity for 8,200 loads. Some enter loads asm received, 
others assign a page to each farmer, while others assign sections 
to different grains. Bound in strong board covers, canvas back. 
Headings of columns are: ‘Date, Name, Kind of Grain, Gross, 
Tare, Net, Bushels, Pounds, Price, Amount, Remarks.” Weight, 
2% lbs. Order Form 12AA. Price $2.50, plus postage. 


Wagon Loads Received has columns headed: ‘Month, Day, 
Name, Kind, Gross and Tare, Net Pounds, Bushels, Pounds, 
Price, Dollars and Cents, Remarks.” Contains 200 pages of 
ledger paper size 9%x12 inches, providing spaces for 4,000 loads. 
Bound in heavy boards with strong cloth covers and keratol 
corners and back. Weight, 2 lbs. Order Form 380. Price $2.50. 


plus postage. 


Receiving and Stock Book is arranged to keep each kind of 
grain in separate column so each day’s receipts may be easily 
totaled. It contains 200 pages linen ledger paper size 9%%x12 
inches, ruled for records of 4,000 loads. 
cloth and keratol back and corners. 
Order Form 321. 


Grain Receiving Ledger has 200 pages linen ledger paper and 
28-page index, 8%x13% inches, numbered and ruled for 44 en- 
tries. Well bound in pebble cloth with keratol back and cor- 
ners. Weight, 3 Ibs. Order Form 48. Price, $3.00, plus postage. 


Form 43 XX contains 428 pages. Shipping weight 4% ‘ba. 
Price $5.00, plus postage. 


Well bound in black 
Shipping weight. 2% Ibs. 
Price $2.50, plus postage. 


Grain Scale Book is designed to assign separate pages to each 
farmer and their names can be indexed so their accounts can 
be quickly located. It contains 252 numbered pages and 28- 
page index, of high grade linen ledger paper 10%x15% inches. 
Each page will accommodate 41 wagonloads. Well bound with 
heavy board covers with cloth sides and keratol back and cor- 
ners. Weight, 4% lbs. Order Form 23. Price, $4.00, plus postage. 
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: SIDNEY : 
T WORK... Improved Corn Cracker 


and Grader | 

AND ACCURATE, TOO! 
4 

Fairbanks Grain Dump Scale 


If you want to speed up the handling of grain, 
cut down the handling cost, and eliminate the 
losses of inaccurate weighing, investigate the 
Fairbanks Motor Truck scale with the Grain 
Dump feature. Here is how it works: 


Oe 


Atruckload of grain « Ep ee 
rolls onto the scale 


Every custom grinder and mixer of feed can 
materially increase his business if his plant is 
equipped with an efficient corn cracker and grad- 
er. It is easy to build up a demand for its prod- 
uct. The Sidney Corn Cracker and Grader is the 
latest advance in this type of equipment. Ask us 
for detailed information. 


platform and is 
weighed. The big 
easy-to-read fig- 
-ures on the double- 
faced dial immedi- 
ately indicate the 
correct weight. 


Sidney Grain Machinery Co. 


SIDNEY, OHIO 


An ir lift raises the 
front end of the 
truck and the load 
flows through the 
grating in the scale 


ARE YOU PAID 
FOR ALL GRAIN SHIPPED? 


Load cars or trucks with the 


RICHARDSON AUTOMATIC 
Both ti (1) and (2) ccomplished 
aickly eed eadly. The scale tdelihed ie GRAIN SCALE 


large grain pit and apron to boot tank—which 


platform into the 
pit below. From 
here it can be ele- 
vated as desired. 


which gives 


permits dumping from long or short trucks. 
Features of design and construction proyed in 
more than a century of scale-building experi- 
ence and backed by the Fairbanks-Morse repu- 
tation insure long life and sustained accuracy. 
For complete details, write Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., Department 37, 600 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Branches and service stations 
: throughout the United States and Canada. 


DIESEL ENGINES WATER SYSTEMS ff 
PUMPS WASHERS=IRONERS 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY FARM EQUIPMENT Qa 
FAIRBANKS SCALES STOKERS y ct = S 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT AIR CONDITIONERS 


loss 


machine - per- 
fect accuracy 
—is not sub- 
ject to human 
errors—gives a 
printed record 
for each load 
—costs least to 
install, operate 


and maintain. 
Protects you 
against "jacking" 
and provides indis- 
putable proof for 
claim in event of 


in transit. 
Write for 
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RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY 


Clifton, New Jersey 


Minneapolis @ Omaha @ Chicago @ Wichita e@ San Francisco 


